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editors in their own words and George of Pisidia is surprisingly absent from the chapter on the reign 
of Heraclius on the grounds that his historical poems are being translated by Mary Whitby. One 
should mention here W.E. Kaegi’s monograph on Heraclius, which appeared after the publication of 
this book and which should clarify many of the problems of this pivotal yet still obscure reign. 

In terms of subject matter, the selection of sources focuses almost exclusively on military 
history and diplomacy, with some material on Christianity in Persia (and this not necessarily on the 
frontier). Highlights include the chapter of the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies devoted to the recep- 
tion of Persian ambassadors, a text that has been wrongly neglected by scholars and which is trans- 
lated here for the first time into English (124-28); also, the brief chapter on epigraphic sources (c.16; 
238-45), with inscriptions relating mostly to fortifications. Notable omissions include the sixth- 
century plague, mentioned only in passing (110), and Procopius' account of the terms of the Eternal 
Peace of 532 (Wars 1.22) which, albeit accessible, is a brief passage that would have nicely comple- 
mented the terms of the treaty of 561-62 given by Menander (quoted on 132-33). An event whose 
omission cannot be justified, at least in the present writer's view, is the journey of the Platonist 
philosophers from Athens to Persia in search of intellectual and religious freedom (told by Agathias, 
Histories 2.30—1). The decision not to include material relating to cultural relations between the two 
states is understandable, but this event had a remarkable conclusion: Khusro refused to ratify the 
Eternal Peace unless the philosophers were granted immunity from further persecution upon their 
return to Roman territory. There is some cause to suspect that the clause was written by Damascius 
himself. This event illuminates the relations between the two states, as each monarch postured as 
the protector of the other's persecuted minorities, and the image of Justinian agreeing to a term 
penned by a pagan opponent of his infallible Christian regime is not one to be missed. 

Readers will note that it was not the intention of the editors to provide any historiographical 
analysis of the sources. Excerpts are selected for their factual content alone and there is little or no 
discussion of their literary qualities. For example — and well before we even get to problems of 
literary interpretation — the ‘Notes on the Sources’ does not mention the fictitious nature of much 
of the material in the Armenian Epic Histories or the languages in which some of the texts are 
written, for example the fact that the passages cited from the Ecclesiastical History of Zachariah of 
Mytilene (originally in Greek) were in fact written by a Syriac continuator and owe nothing to 
Zachariah. We are not told the language of the inscription on the column of Hierapolis (97). And 
he justifies the inclusion of legendary material from Tabari (e.g., 9, 40) which has no historical 
value? 

These are, of course, minor points. Diligent researchers will no doubt turn to the bibliography 
for historiographical analysis and unanimity will, in any case, never be attained on a process of 
selection of such magnitude and complexity. Greatrex and Lieu have provided us with an immensely 
useful reference book that fairly and thoroughly summarises the findings of an extensive body of 
recent scholarship. At the same time they have produced a narrative of Near Eastern history based 
on the sources that can be assigned in classes and used by students. As for the narrative itself (so 
setting the quality of scholarship aside), it is amusing to consider that by carving up their sources 
and arranging the fragments in chronological segments, Greatrex and Lieu have in effect replicated 
the method of the Byzantine writers upon whom they most rely: the chroniclers. Like Malalas or 
Theophanes, The Roman Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars makes for choppy reading but will 
certainly prove indispensable for anyone interested in this period. 


Anthony Kaldellis 
The Obio State University 


Catherine Holmes and Judith Waring, eds., Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission 
in Byzantium and Beyond (The Medieval Mediterranean, 42), Leiden-Boston-Cologne 2002. 
Pp. xii+268+pl.17. 


It is notable that in recent years the literature on issues related to education and, more generally, 
culture in Byzantium has grown considerably. Yet a broader ranging approach to the subject that 
provides answers to various questions (for instance, the boundaries — if any — between monastic, 
secular and higher education, or whether the dissemination of books followed an ascending course, 
and so on) remains a desideratum of research. Similarly, we would like to know more about the 
question of homo byzantinus’ literacy. While there is a healthy number of studies on the western 
Middle Ages and literacy, research on Byzantium has not substantially progressed since the earlier 
publications of Robert Browning and Herbert Hunger or the more recent work of Guglielmo 
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Cavallo,! while a related project initiated by Nicolas Oikonomides unfortunately failed to reach 
even partially formulated conclusions. The volume presented here, edited by Catherine Holmes and 
Judith Waring, attempts to combine, co-examine and answer some of these questions and, in 
addition to literacy, broaches issues concerning the circulation of books in Byzantine times as well 
as in the period immediately after the Fall of Constantinople. The core of this varied material was 
produced by a colloquium held at the University of Cambridge in April 2000. 

It should be noted from the outset that the fields stated in the title are not covered proportion- 
ately by the studies in the book. Education is left somewhat under-represented: of the eleven contri- 
butions only those of Catherine Holmes (‘Written Culture in Byzantium and Beyond: Contexts, 
Contents and Intepretations’, pp. 1-31) and Erica C.D. Hunter (‘The Transmission of Greek 
Philosophy via the “School of Edessa”’, pp. 225-41)? examine the educational problem. In fact, only 
part of Holmes's text, the first in the volume, deals with the subject, as the author's interest turns 
both to a presentation of the other contributions and to issues of literacy which, it should be 
stressed, she approaches with learning and thoughtfulness. 

Much has been written about the way in which classical or holy texts were used by subsequent 
writers. Research into text circulation in Byzantine times has yet to arrive at substantial findings, as 
no answer is usually given to the question of whether the authors actually had access to the texts 
themselves or, given the high cost of books, resorted to anthologies, quotations taken from other 
works and so on. This matter is explored by two important contributions in the volume (Charlotte 
Roueché, ‘The Literary Background of Kekaumenos’, pp. 111—38 and Margaret Mullett, ‘Food for 
the Spirit and a Light for the Road: Reading the Bible in the “Life of Cyril Phileotes” by Nicholas 
Kataskepenos’, pp. 139-64). One might see as part of the same overall approach the interesting 
study by Judith Waring, ‘Literacies of Lists: Reading Monastic Inventories’, pp. 165-86. Roueché, 
who is preparing a critical edition of Kekaumenos, provides an overall yet fine and precise analysis 
of the author of Strategikon, identifies various florilegia, military, religious and historical texts (e.g. 
Cassius Dio) from which he drew material for his work, and argues that Strategikon may serve as a 
guide to the readings of a relatively educated Byzantine citizen of the eleventh century. Mullett, on 
the other hand, attempts to determine the way in which Nicholas Kataskepenos, about whom we 
know very little, uses the Bible in writing the Life of Cyril Phileotes. Her observations are certainly 
noteworthy: in the Life, the Bible clearly serves as something much more complex than a standard, 
almost mechanistic source of quotation; a complicated system of internal references is employed in 
writing the Life to add credibility or reinforce the focus on specific persons that Nicholas desires? 
The study can undoubtedly serve as a model for similar explorations into the work of many intel- 
lectuals of the empire. As for Waring’s contribution, it makes use of a thirteenth-century lending list 
from the monastery of Saint John the Theologian, Patmos: the list provides interesting information 
about the manuscripts lent out by the monastery from its already rich library and the names of the 
borrowers, some of whom are laymen, while the language in which the informal lending notes are 
written also furnishes us with interesting linguistic evidence. 

Also included in the volume are texts about the Byzantine world’s intellectual influence on 
peoples within the sphere of its direct political influence or ethnic groups inhabiting parts of the 
empire, as well as on intercultural and other trends.* One contribution, written by a distinguished 
scholar in this field, is devoted to the Rus and contains many new approaches, supported by 
archaeological evidence, to the much-debated issue of Byzantium's influence on the Rus (S. 
Franklin, ‘Byzantium and the Origins of Written Culture in Rus’, pp. 187-97). As is known, a large 
part of the highly important Genizah archive from the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Cairo has been kept 
in Cambridge since 1898. This fact undoubtedly aided two Cambridge-based colleagues to present 
their contributions on some outstanding and not very well-known aspects of the Jewish cultural 
phenomenon in the Byzantine world. Thus S. Reif (‘Some Changing Trends in the Jewish Literary 
Expression of the Byzantine World’, pp. 81-110) starts from the Genizah archive to examine certain 
intellectual aspects of the Jewish presence in Byzantium, while Natalie Tchernetska (‘Greek- 
Oriental Palimpsests in Cambridge: Problems and Prospects', pp. 243—56), based on material from 
both the Genizah archive and other collections in Cambridge, studies some very interesting Jewish 
palimpsests written in majuscule over a Greek original. Finally, the study of P. Botley, ‘Learning 
Greek in Western Europe (1476—1516)', pp. 199—223, rather descriptive and with certain biblio- 
graphical omissions discussed below, is about Greek books printed in Milan, Venice and Paris in the 
period under consideration to be used for the most part as textbooks for the teaching of Ancient 
Greek to students. 

Special mention can be made of Paul Magdalino's study, ‘The Byzantine Reception of Classical 
Astrology’, pp. 33-57. Although arguably outside the research scope of the volume, it is read with 
great interest thanks in part to its attractive subject. The author learnedly defines the distinction 
between astronomy and astrology and traces the presence of astrology in Byzantine everyday life 
over the centuries, supporting his arguments with English translations of characteristic texts. 
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Each study is accompanied by a useful bibliography on the subject examined by the author, 
and in this respect the volume makes a very welcome contribution. I would propose a few correc- 
tions or additions: to the bibliography of Holmes (pp. 29-31) we can add Sophia Mergiali, 
L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paléologues (1261-1453), Athens 1996; also V. 
Katsaros, loannes Kastamonites, Thessaloniki 1988; Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the 
Hellenistic and Roman Worlds, Cambridge 1998; and the perennial Ph. Koukoules, Byzantinon bios 
kai politismos, vol. 1, Athens 1948. Note also the still unpublished doctoral thesis of N.M. 
Kalogeras, Byzantine Childhood Education and its Social Role from the Sixth Century until the End 
of Iconoclasm, Chicago 2000. The correct title of Hunger’s book is Schreiben und Lesen (see also 
p. 7). Also worthy of inclusion in the same bibliography are the articles of T.M. Conley, ‘Byzantine 
teaching on figures and tropes: an introduction’, Rhetorica 4 (1986) 335-74; N. Oikonomides, 
‘Literacy in thirteenth-century Byzantium’, in: To Ellenikon. Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, 
Jr., New Rochelle-New York 1993, 253-65; Ph. Rousseau, ‘Learned Women and the Development 
of Christian Culture in Late Antiquity’, Symbolae Osloenses 70 (1995) 116-47, and B. Schouler, ‘La 
définition de la rhétorique dans l'enseignement byzantin’, Byzantion 65 (1995), 136-75. Botley's text 
(‘Learning Greek in Western Europe [1476-1516] has some bibliographical omissions, the most 
important being: G. Orlandi-C. Dionisotti (eds), Aldo Manuzio editore, Dediche, Prefazioni, Note 
ai testi ..., Milan 1975-6; M. Sicherl, Jobannes Cuno. Ein Wegbereiter des Griechischen in 
Deutschland. Eine biographisch-kodikologische Studie (Studien zum Fortwirken der Antike, 9), 
Heidelberg 1978; N. Barker, Aldus Manutius and the Development of Greek Script and Type in the 
Fifteenth Century, New York? 1992; Evro Layton, The Sixteenth Century Greek Book in Italy. Print- 
ers and Publishers for the Greek World, Venice 1994; K. Staikos, Charta of Greek Printing, Cologne 
1998 (a book arguably written for the general public, yet extremely useful); Annaclara Cataldi 
Palau, Jan Francesco d'Asola e la tipografia aldina. La vita, le edizioni, la biblioteca dell'Asolano, 
Genoa 1998. 

The volume is beautifully printed, illustrated with seventeen black-and-white plates (accom- 
panying the texts of Lowden, Franklin and Hunter) and comes with a very useful index. It will 
surely be of great service to scholars in the field and help initiate further research. 


Athanasios Markopoulos 
University of Athens 
1 See his quite recent paper: ‘Tracce per una storia della lettura a Bisanzio’, BZ 95 (2002) 423-44. 
? Hunter's study is certainly among the most notable in the volume and opens new ways in the research of the history of 
philosophy and, more generally, educational affairs in Late Antiquity. 

The text of J. Lowden (‘The Transmission of “Visual Knowledge" in Byzantium through Illuminated Manuscripts: 
Approaches and Conjectures', pp. 59-80) is written from the entirely different viewpoint of art, yet the reader's attention is 
drawn to the fact that his conclusions are largely in tune with the points made by Roueché and Mullett. 

* The contribution of Hunter, which was discussed above, could also be included in this area. 


Karin Hult, ed. and tr., Theodore Metochites on Ancient Authors and Philosophy: Semeioseis 
gnomikai 1-26 c 71. With a contribution by Börje Bydén. Göteborg: Acta Universitatis 
Gothoburgensis, 2002. Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, 65. Pp. xliv, 360. 


The collection of one hundred and twenty essays by the Byzantine scholar and statesman Theodore 
Metochites (1270-1332) — commonly known as the Miscellanea philosophica et historica after the 
Latin title of its first 1821 edition — has always been considered, even by those cursorily familiar 
with it, to be a rich and intriguing work, opening a window into the Byzantine reception of 
classical and late antique authors as well as into the personal, often idiosyncratic and sometimes 
ingenious, views of a late Byzantine polymath and imperial bureaucrat. Yet, until now Metochites’ 
essays have not been easy to use or access. The 1821 edition by C. Müller and Th. Kiessling 
(reprinted Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1966) is replete with errors and is not based on those 
manuscripts that are the best witnesses to the text. The notoriously recondite literary style of 
Metochites, which earned him the reputation of obscurity among friends and foes already during his 
lifetime, has not contributed to the acquaintance of wider academic audiences with this important 
work. Therefore, Karin Hult’s critical edition with accompanying English translation of twenty- 
seven of Metochites’ essays, which heralds the forthcoming edition and translation of further 
portions of the text, should be warmly welcome by Byzantinists and classicists alike. The task of 
re-editing and translating the entire collection of essays is a collaborative project on the agenda 
of the Department of Greek Studies, Philosophy and History at the University of Cyprus and the 
Department of Classical Studies at Góteborg University. 
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Geoffrey Greatrex and Samuel N.C. Lieu, eds., The Roman Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars. 
Part II: AD 363-630. A Narrative Sourcebook. London and New York: Routledge, 2002. Pp. xxxii, 
373. 


Arnaldo Momigliano once remarked that when he was young those who wanted to study Persian 
history were told to learn Greek, while those who were interested in Greek history were told to learn 
German. But the Persian Wars of late antiquity, which some contemporaries viewed through the 
lens of Herodotos, require today a command of many languages, especially Syriac, Armenian, and 
Latin, and to a lesser degree Georgian, Arabic, and Persian. This book makes matters somewhat 
easier for historians, at any rate those who read English. It is a thorough, reliable, and very useful 
volume, though the editors express the hope that it will not in practice become a substitute for the 
original sources (x). 

This ‘narrative sourcebook’ forms a sequel to the ‘documentary history’ published in 1991 by 
M.H. Dodgeon and S.N.C. Lieu. One main difference between the two books is that the sources in 
the sequel are linked through often extensive narrative and bibliographical surveys written by the 
editors. These introduce the excerpts from the primary sources and summarise events not covered in 
them. The result is a somewhat smoother flow of information. Chronologically it covers the period 
from the aftermath of Julian's Persian expedition to the defeat of Persia by Heraclius (363—630), so 
almost exactly twice the number of years as are covered in the first volume. Geographically it 
focuses on the northeastern and Mesopotamian frontiers, leaving the south largely out of the 
picture. For the reader's convenience the volume includes a glossary of technical terms, five excellent 
maps, and brief entries on the main sources quoted, which are not, however, comprehensive (e.g., 
they do not include the Chronicon ad AD 724 pertinens or the History of Vaxt'ang Gorgasali, for 
which one has to look in the bibliography). 

Seventy-five pages of dense notes, an extensive and up-to-date bibliography, and detailed 
discussions by the editors, make this book essential for all who work on this period even if they are 
otherwise familiar with the sources. Not much material has been included from such authors as 
Procopius, translations of whose works are readily accessible. His account of the sixth-century wars 
is treated as a background with which readers are expected to be already familiar. This means 
that when Procopius, Agathias, or Theophylact are our only sources, the narrative is more editorial 
summary than text (e.g., 115-23, 167-72). Contrariwise, some events that fell through the cracks of 
the main historiographical tradition but are referred to in other sources, such as the Hunnic 
invasion of the eastern provinces in 395, are here restored to their rightful position of importance 
(17-19). Exciting new material includes a translation of the first part of the Khuzistan Chronicle 
(c.15; 229-37), which preserves a fascinating and almost contemporary view from Persia by a 
Nestorian Christian of the early seventh-century wars. But the vast majority of texts offered here 
have been revised from previously published translations, some of which, such as Theophanes, who 
is quoted often, are also accessible. In addition, the exclusion of the classicising Greek historians 
cannot be explained by the criteria of reliability and importance invoked by the editors (x). There- 
fore, one cannot avoid thinking that by highlighting non-Greek works and genres like chronicles 
and hagiography the selection aims to correct the trust that historians have traditionally placed in 
the Greek historians. Though unstated, this is a laudable goal and it should be noted that the editors 
in their discussion, and G. Greatrex in his independent studies of the period, have judiciously 
resisted the temptation to dismiss the testimony of Procopius in favour of non-classicising sources, 
which has become something of a fad in recent decades. This sourcebook is not an attempt to 
rewrite history, but a useful tool for further research. 

The chronology and campaigns of Heraclius present the greatest challenge to the historian of 
this period. The ‘Persian Takeover of the Near East’ (c.13; 182-97) is largely reconstructed by the 
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editors in their own words and George of Pisidia is surprisingly absent from the chapter on the reign 
of Heraclius on the grounds that his historical poems are being translated by Mary Whitby. One 
should mention here W.E. Kaegi’s monograph on Heraclius, which appeared after the publication of 
this book and which should clarify many of the problems of this pivotal yet still obscure reign. 

In terms of subject matter, the selection of sources focuses almost exclusively on military 
history and diplomacy, with some material on Christianity in Persia (and this not necessarily on the 
frontier). Highlights include the chapter of the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies devoted to the recep- 
tion of Persian ambassadors, a text that has been wrongly neglected by scholars and which is trans- 
lated here for the first time into English (124-28); also, the brief chapter on epigraphic sources (c.16; 
238-45), with inscriptions relating mostly to fortifications. Notable omissions include the sixth- 
century plague, mentioned only in passing (110), and Procopius' account of the terms of the Eternal 
Peace of 532 (Wars 1.22) which, albeit accessible, is a brief passage that would have nicely comple- 
mented the terms of the treaty of 561-62 given by Menander (quoted on 132-33). An event whose 
omission cannot be justified, at least in the present writer's view, is the journey of the Platonist 
philosophers from Athens to Persia in search of intellectual and religious freedom (told by Agathias, 
Histories 2.30—1). The decision not to include material relating to cultural relations between the two 
states is understandable, but this event had a remarkable conclusion: Khusro refused to ratify the 
Eternal Peace unless the philosophers were granted immunity from further persecution upon their 
return to Roman territory. There is some cause to suspect that the clause was written by Damascius 
himself. This event illuminates the relations between the two states, as each monarch postured as 
the protector of the other's persecuted minorities, and the image of Justinian agreeing to a term 
penned by a pagan opponent of his infallible Christian regime is not one to be missed. 

Readers will note that it was not the intention of the editors to provide any historiographical 
analysis of the sources. Excerpts are selected for their factual content alone and there is little or no 
discussion of their literary qualities. For example — and well before we even get to problems of 
literary interpretation — the ‘Notes on the Sources’ does not mention the fictitious nature of much 
of the material in the Armenian Epic Histories or the languages in which some of the texts are 
written, for example the fact that the passages cited from the Ecclesiastical History of Zachariah of 
Mytilene (originally in Greek) were in fact written by a Syriac continuator and owe nothing to 
Zachariah. We are not told the language of the inscription on the column of Hierapolis (97). And 
he justifies the inclusion of legendary material from Tabari (e.g., 9, 40) which has no historical 
value? 

These are, of course, minor points. Diligent researchers will no doubt turn to the bibliography 
for historiographical analysis and unanimity will, in any case, never be attained on a process of 
selection of such magnitude and complexity. Greatrex and Lieu have provided us with an immensely 
useful reference book that fairly and thoroughly summarises the findings of an extensive body of 
recent scholarship. At the same time they have produced a narrative of Near Eastern history based 
on the sources that can be assigned in classes and used by students. As for the narrative itself (so 
setting the quality of scholarship aside), it is amusing to consider that by carving up their sources 
and arranging the fragments in chronological segments, Greatrex and Lieu have in effect replicated 
the method of the Byzantine writers upon whom they most rely: the chroniclers. Like Malalas or 
Theophanes, The Roman Eastern Frontier and the Persian Wars makes for choppy reading but will 
certainly prove indispensable for anyone interested in this period. 


Anthony Kaldellis 
The Obio State University 


Catherine Holmes and Judith Waring, eds., Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission 
in Byzantium and Beyond (The Medieval Mediterranean, 42), Leiden-Boston-Cologne 2002. 
Pp. xii+268+pl.17. 


It is notable that in recent years the literature on issues related to education and, more generally, 
culture in Byzantium has grown considerably. Yet a broader ranging approach to the subject that 
provides answers to various questions (for instance, the boundaries — if any — between monastic, 
secular and higher education, or whether the dissemination of books followed an ascending course, 
and so on) remains a desideratum of research. Similarly, we would like to know more about the 
question of homo byzantinus’ literacy. While there is a healthy number of studies on the western 
Middle Ages and literacy, research on Byzantium has not substantially progressed since the earlier 
publications of Robert Browning and Herbert Hunger or the more recent work of Guglielmo 
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Each study is accompanied by a useful bibliography on the subject examined by the author, 
and in this respect the volume makes a very welcome contribution. I would propose a few correc- 
tions or additions: to the bibliography of Holmes (pp. 29-31) we can add Sophia Mergiali, 
L'enseignement et les lettrés pendant l'époque des Paléologues (1261-1453), Athens 1996; also V. 
Katsaros, loannes Kastamonites, Thessaloniki 1988; Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the 
Hellenistic and Roman Worlds, Cambridge 1998; and the perennial Ph. Koukoules, Byzantinon bios 
kai politismos, vol. 1, Athens 1948. Note also the still unpublished doctoral thesis of N.M. 
Kalogeras, Byzantine Childhood Education and its Social Role from the Sixth Century until the End 
of Iconoclasm, Chicago 2000. The correct title of Hunger’s book is Schreiben und Lesen (see also 
p. 7). Also worthy of inclusion in the same bibliography are the articles of T.M. Conley, ‘Byzantine 
teaching on figures and tropes: an introduction’, Rhetorica 4 (1986) 335-74; N. Oikonomides, 
‘Literacy in thirteenth-century Byzantium’, in: To Ellenikon. Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, 
Jr., New Rochelle-New York 1993, 253-65; Ph. Rousseau, ‘Learned Women and the Development 
of Christian Culture in Late Antiquity’, Symbolae Osloenses 70 (1995) 116-47, and B. Schouler, ‘La 
définition de la rhétorique dans l'enseignement byzantin’, Byzantion 65 (1995), 136-75. Botley's text 
(‘Learning Greek in Western Europe [1476-1516] has some bibliographical omissions, the most 
important being: G. Orlandi-C. Dionisotti (eds), Aldo Manuzio editore, Dediche, Prefazioni, Note 
ai testi ..., Milan 1975-6; M. Sicherl, Jobannes Cuno. Ein Wegbereiter des Griechischen in 
Deutschland. Eine biographisch-kodikologische Studie (Studien zum Fortwirken der Antike, 9), 
Heidelberg 1978; N. Barker, Aldus Manutius and the Development of Greek Script and Type in the 
Fifteenth Century, New York? 1992; Evro Layton, The Sixteenth Century Greek Book in Italy. Print- 
ers and Publishers for the Greek World, Venice 1994; K. Staikos, Charta of Greek Printing, Cologne 
1998 (a book arguably written for the general public, yet extremely useful); Annaclara Cataldi 
Palau, Jan Francesco d'Asola e la tipografia aldina. La vita, le edizioni, la biblioteca dell'Asolano, 
Genoa 1998. 

The volume is beautifully printed, illustrated with seventeen black-and-white plates (accom- 
panying the texts of Lowden, Franklin and Hunter) and comes with a very useful index. It will 
surely be of great service to scholars in the field and help initiate further research. 


Athanasios Markopoulos 
University of Athens 
1 See his quite recent paper: ‘Tracce per una storia della lettura a Bisanzio’, BZ 95 (2002) 423-44. 
? Hunter's study is certainly among the most notable in the volume and opens new ways in the research of the history of 
philosophy and, more generally, educational affairs in Late Antiquity. 

The text of J. Lowden (‘The Transmission of “Visual Knowledge" in Byzantium through Illuminated Manuscripts: 
Approaches and Conjectures', pp. 59-80) is written from the entirely different viewpoint of art, yet the reader's attention is 
drawn to the fact that his conclusions are largely in tune with the points made by Roueché and Mullett. 

* The contribution of Hunter, which was discussed above, could also be included in this area. 


Karin Hult, ed. and tr., Theodore Metochites on Ancient Authors and Philosophy: Semeioseis 
gnomikai 1-26 c 71. With a contribution by Börje Bydén. Göteborg: Acta Universitatis 
Gothoburgensis, 2002. Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia, 65. Pp. xliv, 360. 


The collection of one hundred and twenty essays by the Byzantine scholar and statesman Theodore 
Metochites (1270-1332) — commonly known as the Miscellanea philosophica et historica after the 
Latin title of its first 1821 edition — has always been considered, even by those cursorily familiar 
with it, to be a rich and intriguing work, opening a window into the Byzantine reception of 
classical and late antique authors as well as into the personal, often idiosyncratic and sometimes 
ingenious, views of a late Byzantine polymath and imperial bureaucrat. Yet, until now Metochites’ 
essays have not been easy to use or access. The 1821 edition by C. Müller and Th. Kiessling 
(reprinted Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 1966) is replete with errors and is not based on those 
manuscripts that are the best witnesses to the text. The notoriously recondite literary style of 
Metochites, which earned him the reputation of obscurity among friends and foes already during his 
lifetime, has not contributed to the acquaintance of wider academic audiences with this important 
work. Therefore, Karin Hult’s critical edition with accompanying English translation of twenty- 
seven of Metochites’ essays, which heralds the forthcoming edition and translation of further 
portions of the text, should be warmly welcome by Byzantinists and classicists alike. The task of 
re-editing and translating the entire collection of essays is a collaborative project on the agenda 
of the Department of Greek Studies, Philosophy and History at the University of Cyprus and the 
Department of Classical Studies at Góteborg University. 
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The volume published in 2002, announced as the first of the series, contains the opening 
twenty-six essays of the collection and also the seventy-first essay, entitled ‘On Plutarch’. The essays 
cover widely diverse topics, ranging from critical commentary on ancient authors (Plato, Aristotle, 
Flavius Josephus, Philo of Alexandria, Dio Chrysostom, Synesius, Xenophon, and Hermogenes), the 
relationship between rhetoric and philosophy (e.g. the impossibility of expressing one’s thoughts 
and the simple language of the philosophers), and didactic points and observations (e.g. the impor- 
tance of memory, the haughty intellectual conduct of wise man, the force of custom). The remaining 
essays of Metochites due to appear in subsequent volumes include commentaries on various ethical, 
philosophical, historical and political themes. The decision to include the seventy-first essay in this 
first volume of the series is justified by its importance in illuminating the role of Plutarch’s Moralia 
as the principal literary model followed by the Byzantine essayist. 

Hult’s introduction (pp. xiii-xliv) makes a useful critical examination of the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the work and a balanced presentation of scholarly opinion on the subject. Especially valuable 
for further studies of the text is the establishment of the stemma through a systematic exposé of 
variant manuscript readings in the twenty-seven essays. Hult, in collaboration with Bórje Bydén, has 
demonstrated that the probable original title of Metochites’ essay collection, found in one of the 
best manuscripts (Scorialensis gr. 248 [Y.1.9]), was [v@pikoti onperdosic, which is translatable as 
Sententious Remarks. One hopes that the original title will replace over time the rather awkward 
subsequent Latin christening of the essays. 

The apparatus criticus as well as the footnotes to the edition make a contribution to the study 
of the language of Metochites. The cross-referencing of recurrent expressions (e.g. pp. 63 n. 10 & 
97 n. 3) is particularly useful and should assist a future systematic analysis of Metochites’ vocabu- 
lary. Hult has done well to make ample use of the computerised thesaurus of ancient and medieval 
Greek literature (TLG), an important resource which has only recently become available to 
Byzantinists and whose vast research potential is yet to be realised. Significant in this respect are the 
editorial observations of rare expressions and grammatical constructions that Metochites borrowed 
from the works of Aelius Aristides — a second-century rhetorician who enjoyed great popularity 
among Byzantine literati during the late thirteenth and the early fourteenth century. (See 
Hult’s comments, pp. 35 n. 5, 85 n. 3, 96-97 n. 1, 99 n. 6, 121 n. 7, 217 n. 5.) It is interesting that 
Metochites regarded some of the expressions borrowed from Aristides as proverbs: for instance, 
Ow AA Kpovetv katà tiv mapoipiav (p. 34.13), lit. ‘to strike doubly’, meaning ‘to speak with a 
forked tongue’, an expression solely attested in Aristides, Kortà t@v Aes protean? We may add 
that in the unpublished second imperial oration (BaovAiKdc f in praise of the emperor 
Andronikos II (Cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 95, fol. 146 v.) Metochites uses proverbially an expression 
that the TLG shows to be present only in a work by Aristides, où róppo 0éoyuzv, 6 Aóyoc dnoív 
(Eis tò &vávtiov. otgAwóg ^, in P. Aelii Aristidis opera quae exstant omnia, eds. F.W. Lenz and 
C.A. Behr, vol. 1, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1978, p. 582.13). The influence of Aristides on Metochites’ lan- 
guage should not surprise us. Metochites himself admits in a comparative essay on the styles of 
Demosthenes and Aristides that from childhood he was steeped in the writings of both authors.” 

Any translation of Metochites into English is an exceedingly difficult task and involves a heavy 
component of interpretation. According to Hult (p. xliii), the present English translation balances 
faithfulness to the Greek with English readability, and gives the reader a chance of ‘discovering’ the 
difficult parts of the Greek text and ‘making a different interpretation’. Indeed, her translation 
succeeds splendidly in conveying into readable English the peculiar, stream-of-consciousness-like 
style of Metochites. Hult has made numerous felicitous decisions as to English rendering, such as the 
translation of 60&0codía as ‘intellectual vanity’. Inevitably, one is occasionally led to different 
interpretations, especially as regards adherence to the literal meaning of the Greek. For example, the 
word KotvonoAitetat in the title of essays 101 and 102 in the table of contents (pp. 16-17) can be 
better translated as ‘communal forms of constitution’ rather than ‘democracy’. This would reflect 
the sense of the Greek word (a hapax legomenon) as well as Metochites’ actual discussion in the two 
essays. In essay 4 (p. 48.11, 4.1.3), the expression ‘overcome by [the lust for] fame (6656), each 
with regard to his particular talent or advantage (rpokonfis koi BgXtu$o£o0c)' may be rendered into 
English more correctly as ‘succumb to the popular repute, each with regard to a particular kind of 
advancement and betterment’. 

Börje Bydén's study, ‘The nature and purpose of the Semeioseis gnomikai: the antithesis of 
philosophy and rhetoric’, is printed at the end of the book after Metochites’ essays (pp. 245-88), 
although the reader may be advised to use it as an indispensable introduction to the entire essay 
collection. Bydén has produced a review of scholarship on the Miscellanea, paying particular atten- 
tion to the classic monograph by Hans-Georg Beck, and offers valuable new interpretations. 
Particularly important is the cogent case made by Bydén for Plutarch's Moralia as the principal 
literary model for Metochites’ essays. Bydén’s emphasis on the rhetorical nature of the work — 
which Beck had downplayed on account of assuming an unduly stark opposition between rhetoric 
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and philosophy — helps to place Metochites’ essays in an intellectual and literary context. Thus, 
when Metochites famously declares in the opening essay that for a Byzantine like him, burdened 
with the heavy intellectual heritage of antiquity, it was impossible to say anything new and original, 
although nonetheless he then proceeds to compose a voluminous work, the Byzantine essayist was 
dropping a hint that his peculiar rhetorical style and the literary form he adopted was his primary 
motivation for writing. Readers indeed should anticipate with impatience the appearance of further 
volumes of the translation of Metochites’ essays. 


Dimiter G. Angelov 

Western Michigan UniversitylUniversity of Birmingham 

1 Hult’s reference (p. 35 n. 5) to another work by Aristides, IIpóg Aextívnv onàp &teXeíac, where the expression is allegedly 

attested, should be disregarded. The Leptinian speech, which has been traditionally attributed to Aristides, is in reality a 

rhetorical exercise composed by Metochites’ contemporary, the teacher and philologist Thomas Magistros. See Friedrich Lenz 
(ed.), Fünf Reden Thomas Magisters, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1963, pp. x—xiv, 61.19—20. 


? Theodore Metochites, Saggio critico su Demostene e Aristide, ed. Marcello Gigante, Milan, Istituto edtitoriale cisalpino, 
1969, p. 47.15. 


Theresa Urbainczyk, Theodoret of Cyrrbus. The Bishop and the Holy Man. Ann Arbor, MI: The 
University of Michigan Press, 2002. Pp. x, 174. 


This book is the first monograph in English to be devoted entirely to the study of Theodoret's 
Religious History. It falls into three parts dealing with, first, the life of Theodoret, the structure and 
aims of the Religious History, and its distinctiveness among other early monastic writings; second, 
the social and linguistic background, way of life, and miracles of the holy men and women whom 
Theodoret describes; and, third, their relationship to the Church and clergy. 

Like much recent writing on early monastic sources, this book's main interpretive assumption 
is that the text studied is about power, namely the power of its author, as a representative of official 
Christianity in the later Roman Empire, over ascetics whose independent way of life was a threat to 
the authority of the Church and who thus had to be shown to be under the effective control of the 
hierarchy. Theodoret was writing about holy men and women with many of whom he had a direct 
relationship as their bishop; he portrayed them as strong and independent in their spiritual lives, but 
also as passive and obedient to the clergy and as committed supporters of Theodoret himself. 
Urbainczyk speculates that Theodoret's idealisation of the ascetics’ submissiveness is a result of 
assimilating their virtues to those commonly regarded as feminine (pp. 143—5). She also aims to 
show that Theodoret portrays himself in the Religious History as one of the saints, whose birth 
was brought about by the prayers of a holy man and who was dedicated to God from childhood 
(pp. 138-42). His relationship with the ascetics thus rested not only on his position as a bishop but 
on his personal spiritual authority and status. 

Urbainczyk thus believes that Theodoret's writing is to be interpreted rhetorically rather than 
historically (cf. p. 103, with reference to his portrayal of women). She accuses Peter Brown and 
others of credulity in taking what Theodoret says about his own relationship with the ascetics at 
face value (pp. 4, 134); but she does not go to the extreme of regarding the details of the ascetics' 
lives as invented for polemical purposes (cf. p. 37). She is perhaps inclined to overplay the extent to 
which Theodoret implies that the life of clergy is superior to that of monks (pp. 119-20), draws 
attention to his own importance (e.g. p. 133), or portrays himself as superior to ascetics (p. 126) or 
even, despite her sanctity, to his own mother (p. 135); but generally it is fair to suggest that he 
wanted to write about his subjects in ways favourable to his own and his clergy's authority. I am 
less convinced that this had anything to do with Theodoret's wish to show that he had as strong a 
band of ascetic supporters as Cyril of Alexandria, capable of rivalling the power of the Egyptian 
monks in the Christological controversies in which Theodoret was involved, or that the Religious 
History helped to bring about his rehabilitation in 451 (p. 152). 

Theodoret had no wish to criticise his subjects: he maximises their holiness and minimises 
their experience of temptation; as Urbainczyk points out, the Religious History contains little to 
compare with the accounts of sexual temptation which feature in other early monastic writings 
(p. 104). But equally, Theodoret maximises the ascetics’ simplicity and shows that the bishop's job 
is sometimes to save ascetics from themselves by urging moderation in asceticism (p. 125). 

There are some valuable remarks on the social implications of the languages spoken by the 
ascetics, Syriac and Greek, and on the allied question of Theodoret's hellenisation of the virtues of 
his heroes in the interests of appealing to an educated Greek audience (pp. 101, 110). Theodoret's 
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Punch and the British occupation of Cyprus in 1878 


Andrekos Varnava 
University of Melbourne 


This article explores the criticisms levelled by the satirical illustrated newspaper Punch at 
the Beaconsfield Government’s decision to occupy Cyprus in July 1878. The Government’s 
public response to these in the media and Parliament will be analysed through the icono- 
graphy of cartoons, poems and satirical commentaries and placed in their historical 
context. While historians have tended to use the cartoons as light-hearted comic relief and 
the poems and commentaries not at all, such material has real substance. The peculiar 
acquisition of Cyprus by the Beaconsfield Government excited passions, both euphoric 
and reproachful, in British political and newspaper circles. In order to determine the 
extent to which Punch’s arguments were accurate, this article compares the actual policies 
with the views of the Beaconsfield Government and with those of Punch. 


Background 


Britain occupied Cyprus by virtue of the Anglo—Turkish Convention signed on 4 June 
1878. Russia's victory in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 gave it the power to force the 
sultan to sign the Treaty of San Stefano on 3 March 1878, which overturned the balance 
of power in European and Asiatic Turkey. The Conservative Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield (Benjamin Disraeli) believed this to be a direct threat to British interests. 
Since the Treaty of Paris of 1854 had established that everything pertaining to the integrity 
of the Porte was for the joint cognisance of all the European Powers, the British Govern- 
ment managed to force another conference, in Berlin, with German and Austrian support, 
to overturn provisions in the Treaty of San Stefano and limit the perceived new Russian 
strategic advantage. British diplomacy managed to restrict Russian gains in Europe but 
had to accept a new strategic order in Asiatic Turkey. The Beaconsfield Government had 
foreseen this outcome and on 4 June 1878, before Europe began to debate the revision of 
the Treaty of San Stefano at the Congress of Berlin (12 June-13 July 1878), it secretly 
forced the sultan to sign the Anglo- Turkish Convention. In this agreement, Britain prom- 
ised to defend Asia Minor alongside the Porte against further Russian attack in exchange 
for Ottoman administrative reforms there. So that this military obligation could be 
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fulfilled, the administration and occupation of Cyprus was ceded to Britain, though the 
island’s international status remained unchanged. The Beaconsfield Government planned 
to convert Cyprus into a military and naval stronghold (or a place d’armes), from which 
to defend British interests in the Near East. The Conservatives wanted to protect the 
Ottoman Empire, especially in Asia, and secure a place to ‘watch over’ Egypt. In 1875 
Beaconsfield (then Benjamin Disraeli) had purchased a substantial minority share for 
Britain in the Suez Canal, thus ensuring that this strategically vital economic and political 
lifeline that connected India, the ‘jewel of the empire’, with the Mediterranean became 
doubly important, while any further Russian penetration at the expense of Ottoman 
dominions in Asia would threaten the land barrier protecting India.! 


Punch 


Punch or the London Charivari was one of the most popular satirical illustrated news- 
papers in the world. Its longevity attested to this; it ran for over 160 years.” The satirical 
French daily, Charivari, inspired wood engraver Ebenezer Landells and writer Henry 
Mayhew to found Punch or the London Charivari (or simply Punch). The first weekly 
issue appeared on 17 July 1841. To signify its intent to be humorous and satirical, Punch 
took as its name and masthead figure the anarchic glove puppet Mr Punch. Initially the 
paper defended the oppressed and adopted a Radical political orientation, but by the 
late 1850s it had moderated its views, was openly hostile towards Liberals as well as 
Conservatives and was looked upon less seriously and more as a light-hearted periodical. 
Coinciding with Beaconsfield’s last and most significant Ministry (1874-1880) — which 
was dominated by the Eastern Crisis — was Tom Taylor’s editorship of Punch. Under 
Taylor, Punch returned to its Radical roots by tackling the pressing issues of the day — 
especially the international issues — with an incisive approach. It did not shift from its 
main aim to amuse the public, but now politicians from both sides claimed to fear it.’ 
During the Eastern Crisis, Punch openly espoused an anti-Turkish stance without support- 
ing the Russian cause. It was suspicious of Beaconsfield’s foreign policies and steadfastly 
supported William Gladstone, Liberal Prime Minister from 1868-1874. These observa- 
tions can be concluded from the views, arguments and perceptions made by Punch on the 
acquisition of Cyprus, one of the branches of the Eastern Question. 


‘Humpty-Dumpty!’ 


The first caricature, titled ‘Humpty-Dumpty!’, appeared on 20 July 1878° and was the 
creation of John Tenniel, the famous illustrator of Aesop’s Fables, Alice in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass. Beginning at Punch in 1851, Tenniel succeeded John 
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Figure 1 ‘Humpty-Dumpty’, Punch, 
20 July 1878 


Leech as chief cartoonist in 1864 and held this post until he retired in 1901. He was instru- 
mental in turning Punch into a biting and satirical newspaper and a national institution.’ 

In ‘Humpty-Dumpty!’ Cyprus is depicted as a woman, a traditional allegorical figure 
in the nineteenth century — Britain had ‘Britannia’, Greece had ‘Helen’ and there are 
equivalents for France, the US and Australia. Tenniel had a predilection for the allegorical 
female,’ who usually represented liberty, virtue and justice and often a historical figure, as 
in the case of ‘Helen’, who was meant to conjure up images of ‘Helen of Troy’. In the case 
of Cyprus, Tenniel probably had in mind Aphrodite, the goddess who according to tradi- 
tion had risen from the foamed waves of Paphos in the south-west of the island. His choice 
implies that the media perceived Cyprus to be an island of eternal beauty and an earthly 
paradise where every man's desires would be met. 

Tenniel was one of the few Conservative supporters to work with Puncb, but this did 
not prevent him from satirising, often in a most critical way, the policies of the 
Beaconsfield Government? His particular way of depicting Beaconsfield, in a rather 
elevated pose, looking sharp and pompous, with a hint of arrogance, emphasised his aris- 
tocratic features, especially his curls, rather than his Jewish heritage, which many other 
cartoonists like ‘Vincent’ and ‘Ape’ (Carlo Pellegrini) of Vanity Fair had drawn attention 
to.” 

Abdul Hamid II, Ottoman sultan from 1876-1909, is depicted as ‘Humpty-Dumpty’, 
a figure resembling Tenniel’s Humpty-Dumpty from Through the Looking Glass. He is 
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drawn as a lovable and placid, with his hands folded, but in reality Abdul Hamid II was a 
ruthless tyrant who presided over a number of atrocities against his Christian subjects. 
The cartoon has Beaconsfield with Cyprus/Aphrodite putting the sultan back on his wall, 
which represents the ‘Asiatic Frontier’ or Asiatic Turkey, as was the aim of the Conserva- 
tive Government in the Anglo- Turkish Convention. This interpretation is also clear from 
the verse: 


Humpty-Dumpty! 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall: 

Dizzy, with Cyprus, and all the Queen's men, 
Hopes to set Humpty-Dumpty up again. 


In the traditional nursery rhyme mention is made of ‘all the King’s men’, but here ‘all the 
Queen's men' are referred to, in an allusion to Queen Victoria. Behind the wall arms pull 
ropes tied to the sultan, further suggesting he is a puppet ‘Humpty-Dumpty’. The arms 
belong to the Queen's men, and probably refer to the military consuls that the British 
Government was to install throughout Asiatic Turkey to advise the Ottoman authorities 
on the implementation of reforms. 

Punch and Tenniel are arguing in the cartoon that it requires Beaconsfield (represent- 
ing the British Government) and Cyprus (the island), as well as the Queen's men, to secure 
the frontiers of the Ottoman Empire; perhaps it is also saying there are too many hands at 
work. 

The actual deal — the Anglo-Turkish Convention or, as it is popularly known, the 
Cyprus Convention — is seen by Punch as a stain on British politics because of the 
secretive and underhand way it was obtained. This view is made evident by the way 
Beaconsfield is shown standing over a gutter, implying that he had followed the tactics of 
‘gutter-politics’. 

The most fascinating part of the cartoon is the depiction of two doves, which repre- 
sent the peace established. Joined together as in the traditional wedding custom, they can- 
not fly independently of each other. Perhaps Tenniel is saying that the British Government 
has tied/married itself to the Ottoman Empire, and that one cannot go anywhere nor do 
anything without the other. In addition, one bird (perhaps the Ottoman Empire) seems to 
be pulling the other (Britain). Peace is contingent on the Ottoman Empire pulling Britain 
into a war with Russia if Russia again threatens the Porte. On the other hand, it could be 
that the British are pulling the Ottomans, since the British considered that reforms in Asia 
Minor were the key to preserving peace. In an opposite interpretation, the birds could 
represent the ‘marriage’ of Cyprus (Aphrodite) and Beaconsfield. Indeed, one caricatured 
map of the time saw the Anglo- Turkish Convention in such a way.!! 

Thus, within two weeks of the British occupation of Cyprus, Punch, in ‘Humpty- 
Dumpty!’, was openly attacking the Beaconsfield Government for taking upon itself 
an onerous responsibility. It also hinted that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was an 
embarrassment to British national prestige and the manner in which the Beaconsfield 
Government went about acquiring Cyprus was ‘gutter politics’. 
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The Gladstone and Beaconsfield show 


On 21 July, the day after publication of the ‘Humpty Dumpty’ cartoon, Gladstone, who 
had led the attack against the Beaconsfield Government’s support of the Ottoman Empire 
against Russia,” made a spirited speech against the Cyprus policy. Having resigned from 
the Liberal Party leadership in 1875 (which Punch thought premature), Gladstone believed 
in the removal of the Turks ‘bag and baggage’ from Europe: he was now scathing. In his 
21 July speech he called the Anglo-Turkish Convention an ‘insane covenant ... [and] an 
act of duplicity not surpassed and rarely equalled in the history of nations'.? In a speech 
six days later Beaconsfield lost his composure in attacking Gladstone. He asked his 
audience who they would ‘believe most likely to enter into an insane convention?’ 


A body of English gentlemen, honoured by the favour of their sovereign and the 
confidence of their fellow-subjects ... or a sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity." 


This exchange indicates the political conflict that existed over the subject of the 
occupation of Cyprus. For Conservatives and other supporters of the Cyprus policy, 
Beaconsfield’s speech was a stunning rejoinder to Opposition criticism, but to Liberals it 
was evidence that Beaconsfield was feeling the heat. The personal banter between the two 
great leaders was not surprising, given their diametrically opposed views on the Eastern 
Question. It is clear from the beginning where the sympathies of Punch lay — with the 
Opposition, as had been the case through the latest phase of the Eastern Crisis. 


‘A Blaze of Triumph’ 


On the morning of Beaconsfield’s speech, another caricature appeared in Punch, which 
again accused Beaconsfield of committing Britain to onerous responsibilities. ‘A Blaze of 
Triumph’, also drawn by Tenniel, appeared on 27 July 1878; it was as overtly against the 
Government’s actions as the first cartoon of the previous week. When Beaconsfield 
returned from the Congress of Berlin he had proclaimed that he was bringing back ‘Peace 
with Honour’ — he had returned in ‘A Blaze of Triumph’. In this caricature, he carries the 
sultan piggyback and balances on a tightrope on which ‘Congress’ is written, while etched 
on each end of the balancing stick are ‘peace’ and ‘war’, to the cheers of ‘Anglo—Turkish 
Convention’ and ‘Cyprus’. Beaconsfield is revelling in the adulation accorded to him for 
his showmanship. 

‘A Blaze of Triumph’, like the previous cartoon, hints at the burden that Beaconsfield 
has committed Britain to bearing, but he is doing so effortlessly, with one hand on the 
stick and the other gesturing. He does not seem troubled by the burden, and the ‘peace’ 
banner in the background indicates that he is successfully performing his ‘balancing peace 
routine’. 
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Figure 2 ‘A Blaze of Triumph’, Punch, 
27 July 1878 


Punch and Tenniel are here mocking Beaconsfield, whose ‘triumph’ is just a show 
because underneath it all he is carrying on his shoulders a heavy burden, literally as well 
as metaphorically. The show is part of the political mentality, or jingoism, that prevailed 
in Beaconsfield’s Government — the manipulation of public and media opinion by aggres- 
sive and flamboyant acts and policies of a pro-war nature. According to Punch, the 
Cyprus Convention had not brought ‘peace with honour’, but peace with dishonour, since 
the island was commandeered for warlike aims. Tenniel’s cartoons attacked the actions of 
the Beaconsfield Government over the move to acquire Cyprus. 


Sir Garnet courts Aphrodite 


On 3 August 1878 it was the turn of another celebrated Punch cartoonist, Edward Linely 
Sambourne, to make a statement on the Cyprus acquisition. The caricature, titled ‘Sir 
Garnet Wolseley Courting Cyprus’, was a more decorative drawing, reflecting the differ- 
ent drawing styles of the two cartoonists. Sambourne, although having more political con- 
nections than Tenniel, was less remembered for his political cartoons.” This is perhaps 
why historians in various general histories on Cyprus have preferred to publish Tenniel’s 
two Cyprus caricatures. 
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Figure 3 ‘Wolseley Courting 
SESE Cyprus’, Punch, 3 August 1878 
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There is a shift in focus in this less familiar caricature, which deals with the justifica- 
tion for acquiring the island. Sambourne is damning of British policy in Cyprus and, in 
general, of such territorial acquisitions and the imperial mentality. 

The central figure in the cartoon is Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
eminent soldier the Beaconsfield Government chose to carry out the task of converting 
Cyprus into a place d'armes. Wolseley was fast becoming the Wellington of the Victorian 
age, with his heroic successes during the Ashanti War of 1874-1875. He had around him 
a group of friends who became known as ‘The Ashanti Ring’, many of whom served under 
him in Cyprus. Wolseley was a very popular and public figure; but he was not a hero to 
all. He was the exemplar for the ‘modern Major-General’ in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta The Pirates of Penzance." 

Published three weeks after his arrival in Cyprus, the cartoon shows Wolseley court- 
ing Cyprus, who clearly represents Aphrodite, by kissing her hand and with flowers. But 
he is also carrying his helmet and lance. The paradox is clear; Cyprus will be under British 
military occupation but the British ‘came bearing gifts’, to romance and bring prosperity 
to the Cypriots. 

Aphrodite/Cyprus is draped in the British flag. This indicates that the Cypriots 
welcomed the British, which was in fact the case for both the majority Christian and 
minority Muslim population. It also implies submissiveness. In the background are 
Grecian columns — another link to Aphrodite. Constant images of the ancient past were 
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also a strong imperialist weapon. The poem that appears with the cartoon (possibly a 
parody of another poem) is the key to understanding Sambourne’s message: 


Venus Loquitur 


No pilgrim to my Paphian shrine 

Now gather as of yore: 

The gems, that through this isle of mine 
Once sparkled, shine no more. 


But more than all its gems of old, 

My Garnet, comes with you, 

Whose Government brings British gold, 
My Cyprus to renew! 


Emblem of might and right at home, 
Emblem abroad, of ‘Swag’, 

Le Venus, daughter of the foam, 
Draped in the British flag! 


The title translates as ‘Aphrodite Speaks’, meaning that it is her voice or the voice of 
Cyprus that is heard. The first stanza presents Cyprus’s glorious past and recent misfor- 
tune under Ottoman rule. There have been no pilgrims to Aphrodite’s shrine for a very 
long time, but now she has awakened again with full attention — British attention. This 
interest is welcomed in the second stanza, where she greets the British as saviours: coming 
with gold to renew Cyprus’s fortunes, they reveal a prominent imperial theme — the 
renewal of the prosperity of colonial acquisitions through capitalist enterprises. 

The third stanza has nationalistic and imperialistic overtones, as Aphrodite 
recognises that in Britain there is justice — just institutions and open government — but 
abroad the British Government has a different reputation; an emblem of ‘swag’ — a heap 
of acquisitions that typifies Britain as a power that simply accumulates imperial posses- 
sions. This is what Gladstone argued and this is Sambourne’s message. The British have 
added Cyprus to their large swag of colonies and extended their reputation as a nation 
that seeks to extend its empire by subjugating peoples, in contrast with justice at home. 

In the first two stanzas, the poem reveals how the justification for acquiring Cyprus 
had changed. First, Cyprus was to be converted into a place of arms, but now it is to be 
transformed into the earthly paradise that it once supposedly was. Many commentators 
repeated that the island would return to its former glory days, when under the Venetians 
it was ‘peopled by a million of happy and prosperous souls’: 


Under the aegis of England those days will come again; once more Cyprus will boast 
of abundance, healthiness, and happy homes, and the inhabitants will recognise what 
they have been strangers to for hundreds of years, the wholesomeness of industry, 
and the security of State promises.” 


Punch thus implied that British imperialists were in the habit of acquiring ‘strategic’ 
places, only to find them useless for this purpose, and so consequently altered the 
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justification for occupying them. Punch mocks imperialists and specifically the notion of 
renewing the prosperity of imperial acquisitions, in the traditional Radical mistrust of 
imperial adventure at play. Punch considers that Cyprus is just another trophy for the 
Cabinet and that the notion that it will be ‘renewed’ is an empty imperialist rant. 


Child’s work 


The Liberals and sections of the media accused the Conservatives of not researching into 
the wisdom of acquiring Cyprus. They claimed that, apart from Lord Salisbury’s perusal 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Government knew nothing about the island.” They 
maintained that Cyprus was acquired on a whim, based largely on the romantic appeal it 
held for Beaconsfield, who had foretold in his 1847 novel, Tancred or The New Crusade: 


The British want Cyprus and they will get it ... [they] will not do the business of the 
Turks again for nothing.” 


Punch agreed with this hypothesis in its caricature of 31 August 1878 entitled ‘An Unfore- 
seen Consequence’.” Probably drawn by Sambourne, the caricature has a young boy and 
girl outdoors, holding a cricket bat and tennis racquet respectively. The girl says to 
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the boy, ‘What’s your holiday task, Archy?' The boy replies, ‘Oh, the geography of the 
Mediterranean! This comes of Dizzy finding out Cyprus — bother it!’ 

There could have been no greater insult to the Beaconsfield Government. The 
implication that a child was being made to research into the position of Cyprus in the 
Mediterranean because the Government did not do so before it decided to acquire it was 
the ultimate affront. But were these criticisms justified? 


The troops crisis 


Cyprus’s climate became an issue almost immediately after it was occupied. The Liberal 
Peer Lord Oranmore and Browne first confronted the Government about Cyprus’s sani- 
tary condition a week before Wolseley landed at Larnaca.” Abroad, he claimed, Cyprus's 
climate was considered ‘deadly’ and warned the Government to consider the health of the 
10,000 British and Indian troops camped at Larnaca, near the Salt Lake, during the fever 
season. The Government should have demanded a healthier place to station the troops 
until Cyprus was made healthy, he asserted.” 

The Government, understanding that it was being criticised for want of forethought, 
defended its policy. Ridiculing the idea of a temporary station, it claimed that Cyprus was 
a ‘splendid garden’ that could even serve as a ‘sanatorium for the invalids of Europe’, 
while a European colony would thrive there.” Beaconsfield was at pains to stress that it 
was ‘a great error to suppose that they decided upon the occupation of Cyprus without 
being in possession of adequate information’.” 

Most of the reporting tended to support the Government and play down the criticism 
that Beaconsfield had made a great blunder in sending so many troops to an insalubrious 
island that was suffering an abnormal heat-wave. On 28 July the camp at Cheflik near 
Larnaca was reported to be ‘most healthy’, and barring a few casualties from sunstroke 
there was ‘no cause for apprehension of trouble from the climate’.”” 

Yet there were signs that not all was well. A letter from Malta, dated 29 July 1878, 
disclosed the departure for Cyprus of the eminent surgeon Sir Anthony Home and his 
medical staff. On 6 August Wolseley left Nicosia because of the heat, though no reason 
was provided for his departure.” 

In mid-August the situation began to unravel. On 10 August the Illustrated London 
News claimed that it was ‘tolerably clear that the climate of the island is anything but 
salubrious’.” Three days later a small passage in The Times revealed that the troops were 
‘suffering considerably from the local form of fever usually prevalent at this season’. 
Then the Daily News correspondent Archibald Forbes decided to investigate. In a series 
of articles, he revealed the extent of the troops’ suffering, which he summarised in ‘The 
“Fiasco” of Cyprus’, published in the October issue of The Nineteenth Century. His initial 
euphoria had led him to Cyprus where he found the situation intolerable. Forbes charged 
the Government with gathering inadequate, irrelevant, and obsolete information. He 
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ridiculed the choice of Cyprus, ‘this eligibly situated strategic position’ that had no 
harbour and was so unhealthy that ‘before the unhealthy season proper had fairly set in, 
25 percent ... of the total strength of the troops... were officially reported on the sick 
list’?! For a month the experts searched for a sanatorium from which the ‘fever demon 
might ... be exorcised’, but when found, all that Anthony Home could do was draw a long 
breath, before wiring to the War Office that the new place was worse than the first:** 


It is from the fever-stricken camp of Chiflick, and the miasmatic ‘sanatorium’ of Dali, 
that Lord Beaconsfield, like a modern Canute — absit omen! — says to Russia, “Thus 


far and no further’? 


This stinging attack on the Government caused a furore in the media and gave more 
ammunition to the Liberals. It also prompted Punch to publish a sardonic poem: 


‘The Fiasco of Cyprus’ 
When Forbes, stout special, his recital 
Of blunder thus baptises, 
As to the meaning of the title 
Perhaps, some doubt arises. 


Figure 5 Arrival in Camp of Mr. [Archibald] Forbes, The Graphic, 17 August 1878 
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Fiasco’s Italian for ‘bottle’, 

But ‘mull’ means metaphorically; 
Why? — it would puzzle Aristotle 
To answer categorically. 


But Cyprus wine, or Cyprus mull, 

Cost, fever, and the rest of it, 

There’s only one course for John Bull, — 
To gulp, and make the best of it. 


Punch resisted saying ‘I told you so’ — Forbes, other reporters and Liberals, had already 
exposed the weakness of the Government’s research and ‘cover-up’. In fact, Punch was 
mature about the ‘fiasco’ — the English nation, as represented by John Bull, had to make 
the best of a bad situation. Indeed, when Gladstone returned to power in April 1880 — 
with a vitriolic campaign against the Cyprus policy? — that is precisely what he did. 


Famagusta Harbour 


The Liberals cast doubt on the choice of Cyprus for naval purposes even before its climate 
had been questioned. Cyprus had no serviceable harbour: the only harbour capable of 
being converted into a naval station, that at Famagusta, was clogged up and required 
extensive, and according to some experts expensive, development. On 11 July 1878, three 
days after the occupation of Cyprus was announced, the leader of the Liberal Peers, Earl 
Granville, together with Sir Julian Goldsmid in the Commons, asked whether there was a 
harbour at Cyprus. In reply Algernon Egerton, the Secretary to the Admiralty, answered 
that ‘technically speaking, there is no harbour; but there are three very fair anchorages, 
from which it is usually easy to land on the Island’. In the House of Lords the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon provided an identical answer to Granville's question.” Four days 
later Granville charged the Government with covering up its lack of research into the 
merits of Cyprus as a naval station: 


The information I have in regard to the harbour is, that there is no harbour at all in 
the popular sense of the word; that the roadsteads are quite open; and that, so far 
from the shores being easy access, it is exceedingly difficult to pass from one side to 
another.?? 


A week later, Granville took matters a step further: 


The fact is, the Government have adopted a system of secrecy which I never 
remember before in the practice of Her Majesty's Government of this sort.?? 


Granville claimed that secrecy was the order of the day from the application of the policy 
to the agreement, down to the planned administration of the island and information 
respecting its condition. He surmised that the secrecy respecting Cyprus's state stemmed 
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from a lack of research before the acquisition, or from a lack of trust in that information. 
Granville asked whether Cyprus was ‘of any use to us, as adding to our strength?’ He 
ventured to answer it himself: 


No one can say that it will add to our military or naval strength to take that which is 
not a good naval station; and I have great doubt ... whether the Government can 
quote any opinion which they received previous to the Convention favourable to the 
Island in that character. For myself, I do not know a single naval officer, of high or 
low command, who has not pronounced against it as a naval station.” 


Beaconsfield defended the policy of secrecy and promised that material relating to the 
occupation of Cyprus would be published when there was no danger of injury to the 
public service.*t As a naval station, there could not have been a better choice than Cyprus: 


With regard to the ports of Cyprus, it is, or course, easy to pick out musty details 
from obsolete gazetteers, and say ‘there are no ports in Cyprus’; but I venture to say 
your Lordships will find by this time next year that there are ports sufficient to 
accommodate British ships.” 


This stinging rejoinder to the criticism that the Government had not investigated the state 
of Cyprus’s naval capabilities was a bold prophecy that, if unfulfilled, was open to attack. 

Punch weighed into the Famagusta Harbour debate on the day that the Wolseley 
caricature was printed and ten days after Beaconsfield’s prediction. The newspaper 
mocked the Government by claiming that a ‘factitious harbour’ could be built, for ‘every- 
thing is possible to British enterprise and capital ... but the powers of the most enterpris- 
ing British Government are limited by considerations of supply’. Punch was again 
mocking the idea of revitalising the island economically, as it had done in the Wolseley 
caricature. The effect was that five days later an editorial in The Times asserted with 
self-assurance that it was ‘not proposed to make Cyprus a naval fortress, like Malta and 
Gibraltar, and probably a very small garrison will ultimately suffice for its occupation’. 
It was an astonishing admission from the leading newspaper that had eulogised the ‘peace 
with honour’ triumph and backed Whitehall’s Cyprus venture. 


The two Solons of London 


Although the heat and prevailing fever in Cyprus had cast doubt over the island’s suitabil- 
ity as a place to station troops and the Opposition and press were questioning Cyprus’s 
naval value, the Government had still to decide on whether the island could fulfil the stra- 
tegic role assigned to it upon its occupation. The local government had already made some 
decisions. Although the British tended to concentrate the civilian and military headquar- 
ters in one centre, and Wolseley wanted to continue this tradition in Cyprus, he found 
Nicosia, the capital of Ottoman Cyprus, unsuitable. In his diary to his wife he wrote:* 
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I am very anxious to get out of Nicosia, for I am sure if we remained in it we should 
all suffer: it is one great cess-pit into which the filth of centuries has been poured.” 


Wolseley rejected the house selected for him in Nicosia in deference for the open spaces of 
the Metochi of St Prokopios, about a mile beyond the walls of the city, which Archbishop 
Sophronios permitted him to occupy, and where he established Monastery Camp, his 
headquarters.” A few weeks later he reiterated his views on Nicosia to Foreign Secretary 
Lord Salisbury, revealing that he had sent men to examine sites for a military cantonment 
where he would establish the capital. On 3 September he informed Salisbury that a 
summer station was a necessity.” The decision to build a hill station stood in stark 
contrast to the uncertainties over the military and naval value of the island.°° 

These uncertainties, however, were soon to unravel. In October 1878 the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, W.H. Smith, and the War Secretary, Colonel Stanley, were sent to 
Cyprus to investigate.” Punch could not restrain itself and came up with this witty 
diatribe. 


Some two thousand five hundred years ago, Solon, the wise head of Greece, went on 
a tour to Egypt first, and then to Cyprus, to remodel one of the native states of the 
island. 


Now, as we have no Solon to send, we send instead Colonel Stanley and Mr. Smith, 
the wise heads of the War Office and Admiralty, not to see if we have made a huge 
blunder — that may be taken for granted — but whether there is any, and what, way 
out of it. What a pity the Solon geese preceded the Solons!? 


Punch could not have been closer to the truth. The trip drastically altered plans to use 
Cyprus as a station for troops. Stanley abolished the command of the Major-General of 
the Forces in Cyprus,? and when Smith and Stanley inspected the troops, they immedi- 
ately recommended their removal.* When the 71st Regiment left on 15 December it 
signalled the exodus of all the original regiments; only a handful of soldiers of the 20th 
Regiment from Halifax and two companies of Royal Engineers remained.” After repeated 
discussions, Wolseley revealed to his wife that Stanley and Smith, ‘in common with the 
Cabinet, feel that Cyprus does not answer the purpose for which it was acquired ... [as] a 
spot where a considerable force could rendezvous and be organised for employment either 
in Asia Minor or in Egypt." This admission vindicates what the Liberals and Punch were 
arguing all along about the inadequacies of the Beaconsfield Government's research. 
Indeed, by August 1879, the British forces in Cyprus only amounted to fewer than 
400 men.? 


The decision on that ‘Factitious Harbour’ 


Stanley and Smith were also able to see for themselves the potential of developing a 
harbour at Famagusta and to discuss the matter with Wolseley and Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Figure 6 First Lord of the Admiralty and Secretary of State for War in Cyprus: The Party Leaving 
Nicosia, Illustrated London News, 30 November 1878 


Geoffrey Phipps Hornby, Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet. Landing at 
Larnaca on 29 October, Stanley and Smith proceeded four days later with Wolseley to 
Famagusta, where they entered and anchored in the outer harbour, joining Vice-Admiral 
Hornby. Stanley noted that a reef running from the old harbour parallel with the shore 
constituted a breakwater ‘almost as good as Plymouth within which large ships can lie in 
perfect safety’. Wolseley believed that Famagusta would make a ‘good coaling station for 
a fleet watching the northern end of the Suez Canal’, but felt it would never be a healthy 
locality.” The next day Hornby opined that with dredging and a new pier, Famagusta 
would make a fine coaling station for a fleet watching over Egypt. Wolseley warned that 
only if the marshes were drained and trees planted could Famagusta be made healthy and 
thus useful for British imperial interests. 

The report made to the Admiralty by Captain Harry H. Rawson, a summary of 
a more comprehensive investigation by Staff Commander John Millard, confirmed 
Hornby’s opinion that a harbour at Famagusta could be formed at a ‘small expense which 
would shelter more ironclads than the grand harbour at Malta'.$ The construction of a 
breakwater a mile long at the outer harbour would allow fourteen ironclads to moor 
under shelter a cable length apart. Similar moorings were afforded at Malta, but for only 
nine ironclads at three-quarters of a cable apart.” Hornby claimed that Famagusta might 
even be preferred to Malta after the dredging of the inner basin to 24 feet, giving a basin 
of 80 acres and the construction of a breakwater. 


That part of Malta Harbour which is given to the mercantile marine, viz., from a line 
drawn between Hanzir Point and the Marina Gate to the upper part of the extension 
works, comprises an area of 90% acres, but the outer part, a full half, is much 
exposed to the Grengale. Merchant vessels, as well as men-of-war, might therefore be 
better accommodated at Famagousta than at Valetta.9 
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Rawson’s summary, though scanty, was praised by both Hornby and the hydrographer 
Frederick Evans.“ But even with these experts supporting the development of Famagusta 
harbour into a first-class naval station, the Beaconsfield Government upheld the predic- 
tion made by Punch on 3 August. In mid-March 1879 the Government was asked whether 
it intended to go ahead with the proposals.9 Salisbury replied that 


The harbour of Famagousta has, undoubtedly, been selected, and such improvements 
are to be made in it as may be required to make it fit for the purposes of a great 
Power. I do not believe the expenditure would be a large expenditure; but, whatever 
it may be ... if Famagusta is to be made a harbour for Imperial purposes, the neces- 
sary expenditure ought to be borne out of Imperial funds. When the harbour is 
completed, it will, I believe, be a considerably finer harbour than that of Malta ...56 


He wanted the complete transformation of Famagusta harbour from its useless state into 
the finest harbour in the Mediterranean. But he revealed that 


. in reference to the expenditure, it happens that the Imperial Government has a 
good deal to do with its money at present; and they may, therefore, be willing to put 
off this particular work until they may have less expense upon their hands. Before 
proceeding with the construction of the harbour works, some steps must be taken 
towards making the place more healthy. That is one of the reasons why it seems to 
me to be advisable that we should not move too hastily in the matter.” 


As Wolseley advised, the sanitary condition of Famagusta needed rectification, but there 
was no urgency. Salisbury summarised Rawson and Millard's recommendations for 
improving the ‘detestable sanitary arrangements’ by draining the lagoons and moats, and 
planting trees. But ‘all these things are questions of money’, and since he considered such 
undertakings to be of local, rather than imperial necessity, Cyprus would have to rely on 
its own revenue, only one-fifth of which was applicable to public works. Moreover, there 
were more pressing matters than the sanitary works: roads to the capital; the construction 
of larger prisons; post offices, and so forth. He was unsure if these sanitary works could be 
tackled in the next financial year.” But he made reassurances that 


The Government think that the harbour of Famagousta is one of great importance, 
and that every means to adapt it to our convenience should be used as quickly as is 
consistent with other circumstances. The work, however, is not pressing in point of 
time ... but ... we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that the time may arrive 
when England will have to look actively after her interests in that part of the world, 
and when she would have to give forcible effect to her policy. I hope that time is far 
distant, and therefore we do not wish to incur any financial extravagance for the 
purpose of accomplishing works of this kind with unnecessary speed.” 


Clearly, the sarcastic prediction made by Punch on 3 August was right. The Beaconsfield 
Government had determined that although sanitary works were a prerequisite for spend- 
ing imperial funds on constructing a first-class harbour at Famagusta, the sanitary works 
were not of imperial necessity and would be paid for by local revenues. This would 
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happen only when local revenues permitted and only after other pressing and costly mat- 
ters were resolved. Furthermore, only if Asiatic Turkey were threatened again by Russia 
would the development of Famagusta Harbour be reconsidered. Therefore, Cyprus was 
being held as an insurance for when it would be needed as a place from which to defend 
Asiatic Turkey. Salisbury’s comments gave effect to the criticisms of the Opposition that 
Cyprus was strategically worthless, and Granville, realising this, ridiculed Beaconsfield’s 
July 1878 prediction of a harbour at Famagusta: 


We were told that this year we should have a sufficient harbour ... but it would seem 
... that we may have to wait 15 or 20 years before the harbour is begun.” 


Granville was almost right; it was not for another twenty-four years, in 1903, that the 
development of Famagusta harbour was begun; while Punch had been right with its pre- 
diction of 3 August; questions of supply had indeed played a pivotal role in preventing the 
Beaconsfield Government from developing Famagusta harbour into a naval station. 


Conclusion 


Clearly, Punch was wholeheartedly against the Beaconsfield Government’s acquisition of 
Cyprus and its plans there. It adopted a method of ridicule and allegory to criticise the 
policies of the Government that had led to the Cyprus Convention. Although not referring 
to the Liberal Opposition, it advocated the Liberals’ line of criticism, which was 
remarkably effective for the Liberal position. 

Punch was also extraordinarily consistent and prophetic at times in its sarcastic 
caricatures and comments. The argument that the Beaconsfield Government had commit- 
ted Britain to onerous responsibilities while knowing little about its new acquisition was 
justified by the fact that Cyprus did not become the place d’armes the Government had 
planned. 

It would be appropriate to conclude with Punch’s own words. On 4 January the 
paper published the following short poem:” 


Cyprus — The Ideal and the Real 


‘Lawn — as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus — black as any crow,’ 
Sings Autolycus. 


Beaconsfield, as Autolycus, was singing this not-so-dainty little ditty. Having days earlier 
given a speech to a group of San Francisco dignitaries on the present and future of Cyprus, 
Punch mused on how ‘strange so astute a man should go out of his way to paint for his 
Frisco admirers a picture of Cyprus in couleur de rose, which lies open to the flat contra- 
diction of facts’. He was a master of ‘party steering’, asserted Punch, but Beaconsfield’s 
come-uppance was going to come: 
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When one thinks of the precious lives sacrificed, and the good men left with shattered 
constitutions, by the imbecile mismanagement which disgraced the installation of our 
troops in Cyprus — always allowing for the cold-blooded sacrifice of the health, 
comfort, and convenience of ten thousand to the momentary triumph of one great 
political player at the game of brag, — Punch feels apt to fall back into the impatient 
wrath of Crimean times, and to ask, with all respect for our well-meaning 
Commander-in-Chief — ‘whom shall we get rid of? If not, totidem verbis, — ‘whom 
shall we hang?” 


In the event, as previously mentioned, the British electorate did dismiss Beaconsfield in the 
1880 parliamentary elections, and when he died in 1881 Tenniel and Punch remembered 
his ‘Peace with Honour’ declaration with a caricature with that title. A forlorn Britannia, 
with her back to his grave, laments the death of the man and the policy that had led to the 
‘Peace with Honour’ declaration and the occupation of Cyprus." 

Punch is an excellent source for the history of political caricature. From the cartoons 
of Tenniel and Sambourne to the sarcasm of the writers there is a telling record of criti- 
cism, forthright evaluation and prediction of the Beaconsfield Government’s failed Cyprus 


venture. 
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and philosophy — helps to place Metochites’ essays in an intellectual and literary context. Thus, 
when Metochites famously declares in the opening essay that for a Byzantine like him, burdened 
with the heavy intellectual heritage of antiquity, it was impossible to say anything new and original, 
although nonetheless he then proceeds to compose a voluminous work, the Byzantine essayist was 
dropping a hint that his peculiar rhetorical style and the literary form he adopted was his primary 
motivation for writing. Readers indeed should anticipate with impatience the appearance of further 
volumes of the translation of Metochites’ essays. 


Dimiter G. Angelov 

Western Michigan UniversitylUniversity of Birmingham 

1 Hult’s reference (p. 35 n. 5) to another work by Aristides, IIpóg Aextívnv onàp &teXeíac, where the expression is allegedly 

attested, should be disregarded. The Leptinian speech, which has been traditionally attributed to Aristides, is in reality a 

rhetorical exercise composed by Metochites’ contemporary, the teacher and philologist Thomas Magistros. See Friedrich Lenz 
(ed.), Fünf Reden Thomas Magisters, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1963, pp. x—xiv, 61.19—20. 


? Theodore Metochites, Saggio critico su Demostene e Aristide, ed. Marcello Gigante, Milan, Istituto edtitoriale cisalpino, 
1969, p. 47.15. 


Theresa Urbainczyk, Theodoret of Cyrrbus. The Bishop and the Holy Man. Ann Arbor, MI: The 
University of Michigan Press, 2002. Pp. x, 174. 


This book is the first monograph in English to be devoted entirely to the study of Theodoret's 
Religious History. It falls into three parts dealing with, first, the life of Theodoret, the structure and 
aims of the Religious History, and its distinctiveness among other early monastic writings; second, 
the social and linguistic background, way of life, and miracles of the holy men and women whom 
Theodoret describes; and, third, their relationship to the Church and clergy. 

Like much recent writing on early monastic sources, this book's main interpretive assumption 
is that the text studied is about power, namely the power of its author, as a representative of official 
Christianity in the later Roman Empire, over ascetics whose independent way of life was a threat to 
the authority of the Church and who thus had to be shown to be under the effective control of the 
hierarchy. Theodoret was writing about holy men and women with many of whom he had a direct 
relationship as their bishop; he portrayed them as strong and independent in their spiritual lives, but 
also as passive and obedient to the clergy and as committed supporters of Theodoret himself. 
Urbainczyk speculates that Theodoret's idealisation of the ascetics’ submissiveness is a result of 
assimilating their virtues to those commonly regarded as feminine (pp. 143—5). She also aims to 
show that Theodoret portrays himself in the Religious History as one of the saints, whose birth 
was brought about by the prayers of a holy man and who was dedicated to God from childhood 
(pp. 138-42). His relationship with the ascetics thus rested not only on his position as a bishop but 
on his personal spiritual authority and status. 

Urbainczyk thus believes that Theodoret's writing is to be interpreted rhetorically rather than 
historically (cf. p. 103, with reference to his portrayal of women). She accuses Peter Brown and 
others of credulity in taking what Theodoret says about his own relationship with the ascetics at 
face value (pp. 4, 134); but she does not go to the extreme of regarding the details of the ascetics' 
lives as invented for polemical purposes (cf. p. 37). She is perhaps inclined to overplay the extent to 
which Theodoret implies that the life of clergy is superior to that of monks (pp. 119-20), draws 
attention to his own importance (e.g. p. 133), or portrays himself as superior to ascetics (p. 126) or 
even, despite her sanctity, to his own mother (p. 135); but generally it is fair to suggest that he 
wanted to write about his subjects in ways favourable to his own and his clergy's authority. I am 
less convinced that this had anything to do with Theodoret's wish to show that he had as strong a 
band of ascetic supporters as Cyril of Alexandria, capable of rivalling the power of the Egyptian 
monks in the Christological controversies in which Theodoret was involved, or that the Religious 
History helped to bring about his rehabilitation in 451 (p. 152). 

Theodoret had no wish to criticise his subjects: he maximises their holiness and minimises 
their experience of temptation; as Urbainczyk points out, the Religious History contains little to 
compare with the accounts of sexual temptation which feature in other early monastic writings 
(p. 104). But equally, Theodoret maximises the ascetics’ simplicity and shows that the bishop's job 
is sometimes to save ascetics from themselves by urging moderation in asceticism (p. 125). 

There are some valuable remarks on the social implications of the languages spoken by the 
ascetics, Syriac and Greek, and on the allied question of Theodoret's hellenisation of the virtues of 
his heroes in the interests of appealing to an educated Greek audience (pp. 101, 110). Theodoret's 
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audience also seems to explain his attitude to the social class of his subjects — usually, where men- 
tioned, noble (pp. 69-70, 105). Urbainczyk errs, however, in describing Antony of Egypt, a well-off 
peasant, as noble in the same sense as Theodoret’s subjects, who were genuinely upper class (pp. 45; 
70, n. 15). 

There are a few other minor errors. Evagrius’ Praktikos is, rather oddly, described as a ‘life’ 
rather than an ascetic treatise (p. 43). There are a few missing or insufficient references (e.g. on p. 47 
a chapter reference [8] to the History of the Monks in Egypt would be helpful) and some mistakes 
in numerals and dates (e.g. on p. 45 for ‘440’ read ‘400’; the list of chapters in which Theodoret 
appears as bishop on p. 125 needs to be corrected to match that on p. 131; the reference to Brown 
on p. 134, n. 12, should read ‘1971a, 148’). The statement on p. 71, n. 17 that a visitor to fifth- 
century Palestine spoke ‘French and Latin’ is due to following the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers 
translation of Jerome’s Life of Hilarion. 

Among its other merits this book is lucidly and accessibly written, a timely reminder to fellow- 
scholars that religious, social, and cultural history can be discussed without descending into jargon- 
ridden incomprehensibility. It left me with the impression that, though self-important, Theodoret 
was not overbearing in his relationship with the ascetics, and that he was a sympathetic pastor to 
the holy men and women of his diocese; whether Urbainczyk would approve of this impression ] am 
not sure. To read and review this book has been a genuine pleasure. The only danger it brings with 
it is that it will be felt by students to relieve them of the need to read Theodoret for themselves. 


Graham Gould 
London, UK 
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A post-modern lesson in history: the incomplete rhetoric 
of Thanasis Valtinos's Tbe Descent of tbe Nine 


Dimitris Paivanas 


University of Birmingham 


*A myth, that is, a fabulous narrative, may be necessary when no logical form of 
explanation will work, but the illogical premises will remain embedded in the story.’ 
[Miller 1990: 72]. 


The interpretation of Thanasis Valtinos’s The Descent of the Nine as a narrative signify- 
ing the defeat of the Greek Left in 1948-9 is limited and historically specific to post-1974 
populism in Greece. This article challenges the interpretation of the text as a ‘grand 
narrative’ for the Greek Left. The novella’s inclination towards figuration reveals a more 
complex individualistic and potentially allegorical view of the narrated events. This figural 
contamination of the text’s literal meaning results in irreconcilable ambiguity, a hitherto 
neglected formal feature relating to its theme of ‘failure’. This, in conjunction with the 
text’s broader resistance to metaphorical synthesis, makes the novella a strong candidate 
for its inclusion in the canon of Greek post-modernist fiction. 


To the casual reader, Thanasis Valtinos’s highly acclaimed novella The Descent of the 
Nine (hereafter The Descent) represents little more than a testimonial narrative about the 
plight of a group of leftist guerillas in the final stages of the Greek Civil War. This article 
will demonstrate inter alia that The Descent is far more complex than this. First published 
in 1963 in the literary periodical Exoyéc, Valtinos's novella received no critical attention 
until after 1978, when it was first published as a slim volume in Greece.! Its publication in 
book form was delayed both by the inimical intellectual climate created in Greece by the 
right-wing military regime of 1967 to 1974, but also by Valtinos’s rather tenuous connec- 
tions with the Athenian literary and publishing scene in the intervening years, when he 
was preoccupied with more mundane problems of survival. However, in 1963 the novella 
was published without Valtinos’s permission in Exoyéc¢ (see notes 11 and 48), which in 
conjunction with other textual and anecdotal evidence suggests an appreciation of its 
significance in the context of the heated discussions of the early '60s on the vexed issue of 
the Left's conduct during the Civil War. The Descent was of particular relevance to the 
controversy which had been triggered in 1961 and 1962 by the publication of the first 
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two volumes of Stratis Tsirkas’s trilogy AxvBépvyteo nołiteíeç (see Prokopaki 1980). 
Valtinos’s novella treated the same theme from the narrative view-point of a young leftist 
guerilla and in a dispassionate, quasi-testimonial manner which appears to have impressed 
readers on both sides of Greek politics. It appears that The Descent was widely read by 
university students, intellectuals and well-known writers (see notes 49-51) before it was 
published in book form. In the conclusion to this article, I shall argue that Valtinos’s 
novella gained broader appreciation between 1963 and 1978 than the lack of published 
criticism on the text during that period would suggest. Indeed, it seems to have exerted 
some influence on some well-known works of poetry and prose published in the early '70s. 
Furthermore, The Descent arguably enjoyed a more balanced reception between 1963 and 
1974 than in the years of cultural populism that followed the demise of the dictatorship. 

In 1979 the late Spyros Tsaknias was the first to interpret the text as a narrative about 
‘the fate of an entire movement’ (Tsaknias 1979). Such a reading was more credible in the 
populist climate of post-dictatorship Greece than it would have been before the dictator- 
ship. However, in fairness to Tsaknias, he also noted the novella’s ‘undeclared segment’ 
(KS5NAO tuńua), limiting his comments to a borrowed metaphor Since 1979 Tsaknias’s 
interpretation has spawned a hermeneutic tradition of the novella as a realistic narrative, 
whose unadorned verisimilitude and matter-of-fact style signify referentially the ‘fate of 
a people’ or the tragically irrevocable defeat of the Greek ‘leftist cause’ in 1948-9? 
Tsaknias’s views have been regurgitated with little variation and even near repetition 
in wording by both casual and theoretically informed commentators. Thus, even more 
sensitive treatments of the novella as ‘synecdoche’ or as ‘allegory’ have produced more or 
less the same results as Tsaknias.* 

This reading of The Descent reflects the Greek Left’s post-1974 anxiety to enlist 
literary texts that recounted its underestimated contribution to the resistance during the 
German occupation and its defeat to right-wing conservatism in the ensuing years.° It 
also privileges a general or public meaning for the text at the expense of other meanings 
pertaining to the narrator’s experience and private view of the narrated events. Moreover, it 
is an extremely limited, and often misleading, reading as it frequently leads to incorrect 
observation in its eschewal of, or gloss on, textual features which render more casual inter- 
pretations problematic. Consequently, and somewhat curiously, a number of issues arising 
from a more attentive reading of the text remain undiscussed to date. A widespread critical 
uncertainty about the text's rhetorical status (for which the text itself is partly responsible) is 
exacerbated by a laxity in the use of critical terminology such as ‘symbolic’, ‘synecdochic’, 
‘metonymic’ and ‘allegorical’. It is, therefore, significant, that the ambiguity of Valtinos's 
novella, as implied in my parenthetical comment above, is duplicated in interpretative errors, 
contradictions, unacknowledged argumentative tensions and puzzled discursive undulations 
permeating, in one form or another, practically all critical commentary since (and including) 
Tsaknias's influential review.’ 

The details of the text that generate a momentum towards allegorisation have not gone 
unnoticed, yet critics tend to confine them to incidental observation or to attribute them to 
a caprice in the narrator's discourse. Thus they forfeit the pursuit of the interpretative 
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operations they generate to a logical conclusion. This critical tendency betrays an inclination 
towards metaphorical totalisation and stability of literary or political meaning. The Descent 
itself certainly points in a synecdochic direction typical of a ‘grand narrative’ in the modernist 
tradition, but whether it actually reaches the semantic destination attributed to it by the vast 
majority of critics is indeed, as I shall argue below, a questionable matter. 

The aim of this article is twofold. Firstly to investigate the text’s inclination towards 
a figurative meaning by exploring aspects of its ‘undeclared segment’. To this end, I exam- 
ine the narrator’s stylistic and narrative digressions, and the work’s main characters and 
themes. However, as the second part of my title suggests, my discussion does not lead to 
categorical conclusions on the novella’s rhetorical status or its literary meaning. Interim 
interpretations of its details are necessarily tentative and provisional, not final. It is the 
second aim of this article, therefore, to illustrate how the text ‘fails’, in a figurative sense, 
to fulfil its own rhetorical promises while maintaining awareness of this failure. This 
acknowledged failure and resistance to literary synthesis is a hitherto neglected, formal 
feature of the novella related to its main theme of (unrequited) desire. Ultimately, it also 
affects the conclusions that may be drawn from it regarding ideology, political dogma, 
the literary art and definitions of the self. The text’s implicit comment on the historically 
contingent nature of the above in conjunction with its resistance to literary synthesis 
would no doubt also affect the work’s classification as a modernist or post-modernist 
work, throwing open the question of the chronological beginnings of Greek post- 
modernist fiction. 

For the purposes of this article, allegory is defined both conventionally as a narrative 
with a double meaning, a primary or literal and a secondary or figurative one (Abrams 
1985: 4-7), and, less conventionally, as a trope ‘which pretends to order sequentially, in 
a narrative, what is actually the destruction of all sequence’ (de Man 1981: 23, my 
emphasis). This annulment occurs through the transformation of a metonymic or typo- 
logical word-to-word association into a metaphorical, word-for-word, substitution 
(Meltzer 1990: 159), making it very similar to symbolic signification. However, using de 
Man's theories about the trope as the basis of understanding allegory, whereas in symbolic 
signification there is a coincidence in the components of the figure, in allegory there is not. 
This spatio-temporal distance separating the primary from the secondary meaning of 
allegory is equivalent, according to de Man, to a renunciation of ‘the nostalgia and 
the desire to coincide’ (de Man 1983: 207). As I shall be arguing here, The Descent resists 
the aforementioned figurative transformation as well as renounces, by the end of the 
narrator’s journey, the nostalgia and the desire to unite with all those elements to which he 
is opposed in the course of the narrative. 

The narrative axis of the novella consists of a journey whose motive is the desire to 
escape from armed enemy forces and inclement heat and to discover water and food on 
the slopes of Mount Parnon in the Peloponnese. This logical and historically referential 
structure evolves in a series of episodes containing one or more narrative sequences. As the 
novella’s title suggests, the storyline draws on Xenophon’s Anabasis, perhaps in a way 
similar to its ‘modernist’ predecessors, namely Stratis Doukas's lotopia £vóc aixpaddtov 
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(1929) and Ilias Venezis's To voóuepo 31328 (1931). In The Descent, the desire of one 
of the guerillas (Nikitas) to reach the sea is an alternative option, formulated en route, 
to which he and some of the remaining members resort once their integration into the 
agrarian communities to which they belong becomes an acknowledged impossibility. The 
Descent evokes the relentless and tyrannical postponement in the gratification of these and 
other interrelated desires. 

This article is divided into three parts. In Part I, I examine the narrator’s inclination 
towards linguistic formality, detailed observation and restrained lyrical description, 
exploring the implications of these features for an interpretation of the text. At these 
points of the narrative, a generic ‘hybridity’ or discursive ‘impurity’ and a more individu- 
alistic view of the events described become evident, the emphasis being shifted to the 
private vision of the narrator rather than the public or national orientation of the text.? In 
the same part, I examine some of the distinguishing features of the main characters and 
investigate the implications of these for the ethics underlying the narrator’s discourse. In 
Part II, I discuss the work’s themes, including the neglected theme of eroticism through an 
examination of the female figure in the novella. In Part III, and intermittently during 
the discussion, I illustrate how the text undermines its promises by gradually displacing 
the reader’s interpretative perspective or ‘horizon of expectations’. Finally, I discuss the 
attitudes implicit in the text to art, history and ideology and argue for a place of The 
Descent in the Greek post-modernist canon. 


Part I: The narrator and other characters 


1. The editions of The Descent 
A cursory comparison of the three editions of Valtinos’s novella reveals that the text has 
undergone minor but critical changes, particularly between the first and second 
editions. These result in a subtle refinement or partial ‘de-popularisation’ of the narrator’s 
style. Some of these features may be the result of editorial choices or may have been 
imposed by a sense of the linguistic norm at the time of (re)publication, especially since 
the first and second editions are separated by a minimum of fifteen years.!! However, the 
text's third and definitive edition contains a number of minor albeit significant 
authorial emendations.” These are combined with a systematisation of punctuation and 
- orthography,” an authorial care in paragraphing, especially where dramatic episodes are 
involved," and the more succinct separation of the story into units, the beginning of which 
is announced by means of capitalisation of the first word. These textual and paratextual 
features, contingent as some of them may be, affect the way the narrator is perceived. 
On the basis of the general style of the narrative, Nasios has been inaccurately 
described as a man of ‘substandard education’ and an ‘uneducated farmer’ (I.K. 1984: 68 
and, albeit provisionally, Charalambidou 1992: 227, respectively). A closer examination of 
the text, however, reveals a narrator to be of far greater complexity, which undermines the 
wholesale equation of The Descent’s narrative with the discourse of a putatively speaking 
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subject.” Indeed, a comparison of the novella with actual testimonial narratives on the 
theme of the Civil War reveals that its themes do not feature in actual testimonies with 
the same density or linguistic treatment.ó On the basis of this evidence alone it can 
be concluded with confidence that The Descent is not and does not promote itself as 
‘authentic’ testimonial writing. Rather, it is a pseudo-testimonial." 


2. Narrative deviations 
As several commentators have already observed, the narrator's mainly demotic and 
matter-of-fact style is embellished with formal vocabulary, and detailed lyrical descrip- 
tions. It is the same narrator who, for example, uses terms of local idiom like 
"ywtponopéyage' (9), iuaotovv' (10) and ‘kovpviaytó (17) as well as erudite terms 
like *aóiópotr!. (17) ‘ExAvon’ (41) and ‘ovykeyvuévn’ (66). The same narrator uses the 
words ‘Aapiacpévo’ (55), ‘unoipv’ (27) and ‘nio@KwAw’ (20), on the one hand, and the 
phrases ‘yp@patikKd ópyio" (36), ‘Pavavodtnta tov ńMov’ (p. 37) and the abstract and 
non-referential ‘nvo xapoío0n ong! (68) on the other. Indeed, in some instances, there is 
a marked preference for more formal terms of Standard Modern Greek such as 
‘uetatoniotnke’ (14) instead of ‘nye tto Ker, and ‘va evvoníoovpe' (37) instead of ‘va 
Bpotye’. 

These excursions into lexical and phrasal formality or literarily elaborate expression, 
followed by a swift return to the dominant idiom, are particularly notable in brief lyrical 
descriptions or instances where the narrator observes and interprets his surroundings: 


Eneita apyiCav ot Mécs. Mikpég didonaptes [sic] 600 Kpataye o aVHMOPOS. Xto 
{o1@pa Tov káurov RUKVOVaV kot TIC BAénape anró WHAE va 0&AAovv enikéç néy pt. 
tn OdAacon. Yortepa Atav m 06.008, Evacs TÓVOG oto HÁTI yiati styape KÓVTpA 
TOV NALO kar n exupáveux tno yORAICE Kor otpáßove oa Agpopévr eativa (45, 
my emphasis); 

and 

Av16 to KTÝVOG EÍXE and évotiyto TNV wavórna va aópdoy vex aná Ki aBiaota 
tov kpaóaouó THC atryufic... H P@VH vov xapmATi HES oto otvyvó TpaIVd dyyICE ec 
t") ọtépva (27, my emphasis). 


In these examples, the italicised words and phrases do not accord well with the image of 
a naive peasant who narrates his story orally. There is also a tendency to avoid elision and 
opt for hiatus, quite the opposite to what might usually occur in authentic oral narratives 
(cf. ‘kor n £xtqpávev and ‘va adpa&yvev’ above). These features undermine conventional 
perceptions of the narrator as an uneducated farmer and, arguably, dent his verisimilitude. 
Despite their heterogeneity, however, the deviations from the dominant idiom do not 
result in a hybrid style, probably because the narrator is not heard but read, but also 
because the resulting discourse does not conform to a stylistic stereotype which can subse- 
quently be labelled and correlated with an equally stereotypical or anthropomorphic 
narrator. The style also falls short of hybridity because the narrator consolidates his 
resumption of the popular idiom with an original or rhetorically powerful figure like the 
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simile and the hyperbole respectively in the examples above. This rhetorically charged 
language signals a tropological turn in the narrative that is analogous to stylistic aberra- 
tions and results in a palimpsest effect where the popular idiom forms a transparent layer 
over the formal digression. 

A similar tendency of palimpsest-like layering is evident in a second contrast between 
a general narration referring to the guerillas’ actual march and a more specific narration 
focusing on details. These details are mainly of a descriptive nature and heighten or relieve 
dramatic tension, as in the next example which follows Koutsos’s thoughtless firing of 
his rifle at a barrel full of water. Contrary to Charalambidou's claim (1992: 231-2), the 
description here has the effect of reinforcing the notion of a respite in the guerillas’ journey 
under intense heat and also announces the end of a narrative unit: 


Kétoape va Exnootdéooupe. To nuepivó gsyyapt appévite ðiágavo pec otnv 
KOAOKALPLETIKN vnvepíix. Me ta Wngdpata to Sepoképm otyaoe Aítyo-A(Cyo, 
Oonov vvytdvovtas BoopóOnks evterads. Apdoice x1 and to Bovvó ápice va 
Quot andysioc. Katépale tn popwdie tov éAatov wo Ta onA&y va. pag (43-4). 


The stylistic excursion here is not as evident in the linguistic register (despite the formal 
term ‘vnvepía’) but there is a clear inclination towards lyrical description. Nature is 
personified, and the moon, as elsewhere in the novella,'® functions as a calming symbol in 
opposition to the harsh sun. The excerpt ends with a hyperbole perhaps curiously 
generalised for a narrator with a restricted perspective on the situation. These deviations 
from the narration of the actual march signify through lyrical description a pause in the 
journey.? They also comprise points of a tropological digression from a dramatic style 
that projects itself ‘outwards’ (Vitti 1979), towards referential narration, to a style that 
turns ‘inwards’ and refers to the narrator’s personal perception. It is not without signifi- 
cance that the excerpt ends with a reference to the inside of the human body (‘onAcyva’), 
much like the previous hyperbole about Georgouleas’s song is said to touch its listeners 
right down to the heels. 

The theme of the guerillas’ isolation from the social environment and agricultural 
productivity is treated at one point with a similar ‘inward’ turn: 


H mpooóokía tno codetéc, o yopvóg omxaptapiotóg kapmócg oto Yaa TOV 
adaviov. Q var. H diva poc. Asv avtéyape áo (38). 


The exclamatory phrase ‘Q vow (without exclamation mark) joins disparate ideas 
expressed in mostly elliptical sentences in a stream-of-consciousness technique which 
create the illusion of a desperate narrator who is oscillating between idealised memories 
of productive agrarian life and the recollection of subsequent adverse conditions of 
exclusion, thirst and fatigue. The excerpt also documents an ‘inward’ turn in a short-lived 
bout of internal monologue, namely of a discursive mode pertaining to writing or pseudo- 
orality. It is evidence of a deviation from the apparently objective and pragmatically 
focused narration towards a more stylised signification which is brief and subsequently 
abandoned. 
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In the following excerpt there is another similar occurrence where a notable tripartite 
structure shifts progressively from the thematically specific and ‘outward’ to the fantastic 
and enigmatically ‘inward’ and private: 


To peonnpépr Coyialétav Katapectc otov ovpavó oa yepáki. To fAénope oto 
ALYOGTA vepó TNG PELATLRG, ov OT&AES TOD pac xxÓnoryav ota áta. Htav m apa 
mov Evurvobv T’ AEPIKÓ, NOAV oi HEOTMEPIATIKOL Hyot and TA yapEeva KAALOKAÍPIA 
(65) 


In the first sentence and in the dominant demotic idiom a rather elaborate image is given 
involving a metonymy (‘weonpépv’ instead of ‘hAtoc’) followed by a simile that animates 
the inanimate. The next sentence mirrors and expands the first by a new mention of the 
paucity of water followed by yet another personifying metaphor that animates the inani- 
mate.” The adverse conditions of the August heatwave have a wider thematic function in 
the text, where nature is presented as the animated opponent of the guerillas (see also 
Charalambidou 1992: 232). Despite its historical accuracy, the thematic correlation along 
with other seemingly incidental textual evidence (see notes 31 and 32) seems to abstract 
the story allegorically to the existential rather than the historically specific (Pylarinos 2003: 
19). It is like other similar deviations from the linear narration of a sequence of events, or 
of the narrative's direction of the reader towards an elusive figurative meaning. The last 
sentence of the excerpt reinforces this tropological turn. It is completely removed from 
the plot, referring to supernatural elements, and suggests a nostalgia for past summers 
(referred to as ‘lost’ or ‘wasted summers’). This reference is clearly related to the ‘common 
summers’ of the author's private dedication to Petros L. before the beginning of the story 
and alludes to a latent private side in the narrator's discourse. It also suggests that the 
author is not entirely absent from the novella?! 

It should be evident by now that the narrator of The Descent is not simply a naive 
peasant who tells a story about the Civil War. In his discourse, figurative detours 
formulate a promise of abstracting the specific Civil War experience on to a more general 
existential plane. This is alluded to also in the following passage: 


AAXóSGage poOnó, to avtoKivnto mÜyowwe apyd, ox va AEE OF ma 
TMETOLUGHEVN EMLMaVELa amd Awnévo ato. / Tnv Ayspovoia tnv siya 
pavtaotel oktep*| KL avńayn. Tapa eto. xopíc Adyo unéoa oe 1600 qoc, TO 
Reya xat to Gaváňeya and péca pov. / Axegpovoía, Ayepovoia... / O Nikita 
Koitate apíXntoc. Actua Noav ot apdves ka ot £ktopA o tukéc névpgc. Mia Capa 
Évvotag yapdkooeg to xoÓrgAÓ tov. Ti TpOUNVopATA va tov ’MEPVE TOUTO TO 
apé&otoyto ypopatkó ópyio. (36) 


The lack of quotation marks before and after ‘Ayepovoia, Ayepovota ...' destroys the 
difference between the time of the narrated event and the time of narration but at the same 
time draws attention to the latter (it is stated that the name was not uttered out loud 
whereas in the ‘now’ of narration it is, as it were). The resulting immediacy is, of course, 
illusory, being the effect of absent quotation marks. As in the penultimate example 
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discussed, it creates the additional illusion of access to the narrator’s inner thoughts in 
the timeframe of the narrated events. In actuality the narrative presents itself as a ‘re- 
enactment’ of what supposedly occurred, except that it articulates what was left unuttered 
at the time. It is a posthumous putative re-telling which cannot, by definition, be devoid of 
interpretative embellishments. The content and mode of the passage betray a private inter- 
pretation of the event on the narrator’s part which is not necessarily shared by the other 
guerillas, signalling that the text is potentially a posthumous allegorisation of a journey. 
The apparently and allegedly impartial manner of describing no more than the bare events 
of a march is fraught with very private views of scenery, people and events. Not surpris- 
ingly, it is this very personal view that generates a momentum towards the journey’s 
allegorisation. 

The above excerpt culminates with a rhetorical question which does not simply rein- 
force the narrator’s restricted perspective. The question wonders what Nikitas is thinking 
(then) and at the same time arouses the reader’s expectations about plot development 
(now). The likening of Xerokambi to Acherousia is a device that creates expectations of 
death for the guerillas and therefore contributes to dramatic tension. At the same time, 
however, the elaborate image of ‘sailing on its molten steel surface’ gives the title of the 
text a momentary allegorical sense of an Orpheus-like or Elpenor-like (Savidis 1990: 
15-16) descent to the underworld. It suggests, tentatively and with reticence within the 
context of a march fraught with historical mater-of-fact referentiality, that the journey is 
an allegorical passage involving a figurative death (see also Charalambidou 1992: 235). 
However, this also implies that it is impossible to decide at this point of the narrative 
whether the function of narrator and characters is literal or figurative. One cannot decide, 
that is, whether they are real humans (if they are, they cannot be actually dead), or if they 
are ‘symbolic’ figures (in which case it is possible to treat the narrative as an allegory). 

The rhetorical question at the end of the passage has no question mark (the three dots 
of the first edition have been replaced by a full stop) and therefore can be said to have a 
reduced rhetorical force compared to an orally delivered one. It is an inwardly delivered 
rhetorical question that is addressed to a reader, not a listener, arousing his expectations, 
laying bare almost parodically the device of this arousal, and simultaneously demonstrat- 
ing the narrator’s inclination towards the figurative with the reference to an ‘unbearable 
orgy of colours’ in the seemingly adverse natural surroundings and weather conditions. 
The expectations that the excerpt creates, therefore, do not pertain only to plot, but also 
to an implied promise that the ambiguity will be resolved or that the text’s details will 
be figuratively integrated on a different interpretative level at some future point in the 
narrative. 

If we revert, briefly, to the book’s dedication to Petros L. we will note a similar undu- 
lation. The dedication reads ‘for the common summers’, referring to a plurality of shared 
summers. The text seems to support this synecdochic movement by projecting the events 
towards a sphere beyond the singular and historically specific to experiences of a more 
general existential kind that pertain to the narrator’s or the implied author’s more private 
concerns, Here the allegorical and synecdochic orientations of the text run parallel to each 
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other. At the literal level, however, the story itself does not quite cease to refer to a unique 
and unrepeatable summer. This illustrates the oxymoronic nature of The Descent, as its 
allegorical or synecdochic momentum does not quite conclude, as we shall see, teleologi- 
cally with a categorical abstraction. It is restrained by the text’s insistent refusal to func- 
tion wholly on the abstract or general level. The synecdochic function of the work as 
perceived by a number of commentators does not quite complete its trajectory. 


3. Aspects of characterisation 

The reader of The Descent does not have a contemporaneous view of all nine guerillas. 
This view is composed gradually, at different points of the narrative. The title supplies the 
reader with a synecdochic motive to assemble a complete picture possessing the promised 
quorum. It is part of the ironic effect of the novella that this quorum, instead of being 
composed, becomes fragmented in the course of the journey and is finally reduced to the 
sole survivor and narrator of the story. This intensifies the ironic effect that results from 
the allusion of Valtinos’s novella to Xenophon’s more heroic descent of the ten thousand 
in the Anabasis. Significantly, it also signifies the text’s gradual distancing from the 
totality of the group and climactic progression towards the individual. If we assume for a 
moment that this movement is synecdochic, it is a progression from the whole to its part 
rather than the other way around. Nasios, however, is not representative of a homoge- 
neous group, and his metonymic contiguity to it does not carry signs conducive to his 
transformation into a kind of synecdochic representative for that group. This is partly 
evident in Nasios’s incidental and more extensive descriptions of his comrades. 

The narrator’s descriptions focus mainly on four of his eight companions. These 
characters are organised in pairs and in opposition to each other, with the narrator being 
more favourably disposed towards Nikitas and Bratitsas rather than Giorgouleas and 
Koutsos (see also Charalambidou 1992: 229-30 and Chrysomalli-Henrich 2002: 37). A 
number of the narrator’s descriptive diversions involving these characters are also points 
of the text’s tropological turn towards figuration. For instance, after the shooting of the 
first villager the guerillas approach a well where the narrator devotes quite some space 
(compared to other more dramatic incidents)” to the description of an image. 


Axpn oto mnydd. "tav anAwMpévyn N mxetoéta E TO TPODOAL Tov XAPIÁTN. 
Bpspévo Wout, uoi viopata ue Ta ONpdS1a vov Sovtidv tov Kat WixovAm topioú. 
O Kovtads otáðn xot to amotéAewoos (16). 


The dramatic irony at the expense of the dead villager is the result of the narrator's focus 
on the traces of an action that one can only perform alive. Koutsos's behaviour is justifi- 
able as survival tactics in the context of guerilla warfare, but it is also consistent with the 
flippancy and half-witted gruffness of this personage.” In the excerpt, the contrast 
between the narrator and Koutsos involves the former's existential contemplation signified 
by his perception of dramatic irony against the latter's apparent indifference and justifi- 
ably grounded concentration on sustenance. The ambiguity here is radical, as the charac- 
ters cannot be judged on moral grounds, despite the different ethics underlying their 
behaviours. 
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In the next episode, involving a seemingly innocent muleteer, a similar focusing on 
detail occurs. The detail heightens dramatic tension but at the same time characterises 
Nikitas against the more violent and irate Giorgouleas: 


To xépt Tov aryoi&tr] oMiytnke veopik& n&vwo oto Co. H patiá tov Nixrita mye 
os KEivo TO yépt. Xovtpå Mokapéva SYTVAD xot oto rapópeoo pix qoyopnévn 
Bépa yapaKkave tn o&pxa (24). 


Perhaps contrary to a commonsensical verisimilitude but not, in my view, without signifi- 
cance for the text's tendency towards figuration, the narrator's point of view coincides 
briefly with that of Nikitas. After a brief but dramatically intense interrogation scene, 
Nikitas orders the muleteer to leave: 


Eoxve, tpe tnv Wada tov kt &pyice va tpaßási To povAdpr. O TwopyovAéxc 
tivaée TO yépt tou opytopévog xot Tov &pra&e tny Waba anró to KEMaAL. 

O oayoyióátng paKpove oKv@Tds ywpic va kortáčei níco. UtipéPwve povaya n 
PAYOKOKAALE Tov, ekveOeiuiévr akópo ota VIOVPEKLA uag (25). 


While the apparently harmless muleteer responds to Nikitas’s command, Giorgouleas 
delays the development of the narrative sequence by violently confiscating the muleteer’s 
straw hat. Giorgouleas’s death later in the novella is fraught with dramatic irony at his 
expense. The sign of this irony is the muleteer’s hat. Just before Giorgouleas’s death the 
reader is reminded that Giorgouleas is wearing the hat (44) and, before he gets shot, 
the hat falls off his head: ‘Tnv ópa nov éoxvfe yia va trjv máosi, EOAyE OAOKANPN 
pinh (48). 

This is an intricate and restrainedly ethical narrative sequence involving Giorgouleas. 
The components of the irony are separated by more than twenty of the small pages of the 
book, but, notwithstanding this textual space, because of this sequence Giorgouleas stands 
out from the other guerillas for his indignant behaviour, less than accurate judgement 
and homme sauvage conduct (he is described as *xtfjvog! on p. 27 and gesticulates boor- 
ishly on pp. 47 and 48). He is also described as a talented singer (27) and, in a gesture 
of contradicting an unquestioning irony at his expense, when he is shot, the narrator 
comments on his assailants’ fierceness, generating sympathy for the victim (48). Perhaps 
also ironically, Giorgouleas, like the abused muleteer, is himself married (10) and seems 
justified in doubting the muleteer's intentions (see 21 and 25). 

Koutsos, too, shares some of Giorgouleas's traits (see, e.g., 23, 29, and 37). He is shot 
out of necessity by Nasios himself (56). In both of these violent characters' textual lives the 
narrative sequences function allegorically, pointing, tentatively and reticently, towards an 
ethical message. The promoted ethos appears to be one of self-control, humanity, sound 
judgement and a self-assured inner calm. The latter is briefly mentioned towards the end 
of the story (84). These are qualities possessed by Nikitas, for example, and they are gene- 
rally shared by Nasios. Indeed, they are qualities that could also be used for an impres- 
sionistic description of the text's style which displays brief but significant digressions from 
the seemingly impartial to the ethically judgemental, from the realistic to the lyrical, from 
the general to the specific and private, from the literal to the figurative, and from the 
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popularistic to the formal, but without pursuing the aberrant path on a wholesale basis. In 
short, the text displays a resistance to totalisation of meaning through an elimination of 
contradiction or difference. In this sense, and unlike what Chrysomalli-Henrich claims 
(2002: 37), The Descent is dialogical and polyphonic. The novella can be described as a 
discursive mélange whose carefully monitored polyphony surfaces intermittently only to 
vanish again behind the visor of a narrator who restrains his penchant towards figuration 
and introduces difference and contradiction in a gesture of resisting facile metaphorical 
totalisations. 

Earlier I argued that the journey in the infernal heat, the metaphorical description of 
Xerokambi as Acherousia and the work’s title suggest the undoubtedly unverisimilar inter- 
pretation that theirs is not a journey towards certain death but a metaphorical descent 
into, and passage through, the underworld. This legitimate interpretation, however, can 
only briefly be sustained, as the metaphorical reading of the guerillas’ descent is constantly 
contaminated by a literal one, and vice versa. Actual or literal death is the destiny of all 
but one of the guerillas, the narrator. Only his can be the figurative journey through the 
underworld. If, therefore, we assume for a moment that The Descent is the narrator’s 
allegorical journey, it is possible to argue that the characters in the story are figures repre- 
senting discourses on human conduct or dominant aspects of a human-like personality 
which are discarded one after the other through a figurative death in an allegorical journey 
towards a new definition of the narrator’s self. These discourses converge under the aegis 
of an anthropomorphic narrator whose function is to display this convergence with an 
underlying promise to reveal its meaning. Indeed, one could reverse the hierarchy of the 
elements in existing critical commentary by claiming that the Civil War is a suitable back- 
ground against which an inner existential conflict might be expressed allegorically with 
the appropriate emphasis on its conflicting elements. 

However illuminating or inspired this interpretation might seem, it would be errone- 
ous to conclude that The Descent is reducible to this meaning alone. The narrator’s 
individuality, evident in his reticently articulated ethos, figurative attraction to certain 
characters and his ‘quaint’ use of language, is latent in the literalness of a referential story. 
As a result, The Descent seems like the allegory of a struggle for equilibrium between 
different discursive inclinations — a literal and a figurative one. Whether the text achieves 
this equilibrium or not is a conclusion that must be deferred until Part III of this article. 


4. Heading for the sea: the inclination towards metaphor and tropological confinement 
Nikitas’s decision to lead the group to the sea (18) is twice revived in the course of the 
narrative (49 and 62) after its realisation is repeatedly postponed. In the last of these 
revivals, Bratitsas draws Nikitas’s attention to the obsessive nature of the decision. By that 
point in the narrative, the impossibility of the guerillas’ integration with the surrounding 
community has been well and truly acknowledged. Heading for the sea is presented as the 
only alternative. 

The guerillas’ decision to follow Nikitas is not a logical choice for a group of humans 
who actually wish to escape.” If, in addition, we accept the author's view, that the sea 
functions with all its ‘symbolic associations’ (Liontis 1984: 53), it becomes plainer to see 
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that its function is not literal in the novella. It is a sign that functions on the thematic level 
as the antipode of the relentless pursuit and heat, and on the narrative level as a motivat- 
ing force, albeit illogical, behind the guerillas’ journey. For Nikitas, at least, the march to 
the sea is an alternative to a literal death, and his anticipated immersion in the sea is 
viewed as an act that will bring about a radical transformation or rebirth. He states that 
he wishes to reach the sea: ‘to dive in it and scrub [him]self until [he] gets] a new skin’ 
[Na néco éo tnc kot va TPLOTO uéypi v' AAAGEW netot] (62). This is a desire that 
commentators have generally ignored, given that it can be interpreted as a wish for an 
ideological change, as a moment of desire to forfeit the communist ideology, which, due to 
historical circumstances, is now perceived as an insubstantial or lost dream (61). 

What is equally significant is that at this point in the narrative the transformational 
powers that the sea is perceived to possess allude to its being apprehended as a metaphor 
by the leader of the group. Earlier the narrator personifies it indirectly by referring to it as 
a naked and shivering woman (see note 20). This, along with the narrator's more general 
inclination towards figurative description, draws the reader's attention to a metaphorical 
functioning of the work's content and away from a literal apprehension of the journey. 
However illogical it may be for a group that wishes to actually escape, the sea represents 
a metaphorical figure or a singular sign of hope in a context where actual or literal hopes 
are rapidly diminishing. 

The sojourn of the guerillas at the seaside is extremely brief and disappointing, deflat- 
ing all such expectations. The sea does not offer relief, or redemption, as it does, say, in 
Papadiamantis's Tbe Murderess, a text which forms part of the intertextual nexus of The 
Descent. The only description of the sea that the narrator imparts is that ‘it was tepid’ 
(71), denying even a literal relief from the infernal heat. This is an extraordinary occur- 
rence for a narrator who is evidently inclined towards metaphorical descriptions of nature. 
Despite its numerous personifications in the text, nature, with the notable exception of the 
moon, offers no relief, either at a literal, or at a metaphorical level. This, on the one hand, 
heightens the irony at the expense of the guerillas, accentuating their social, political and 
existential isolation, and, on the other, marks a critical moment of realisation on the 
narrator's part. 

It is the moment when his perception of the sea is differentiated from its metaphorical 
perception by the figure of Nikitas and his own personification. It is a realization involv- 
ing the difference between the cognitive and the modal function of language, where the 
modal function persuades through a seduction in figuration, leading potentially to belief in 
a falsehood or pseudo-knowledge. It is evident from the early stages of The Descent that 
one of these falsehoods is the redemptive power of nature. Notwithstanding this, it is an 
artistic necessity of the text that the narrator should attempt repeatedly to invest nature 
with the promise of a redemptive power through personification, only to reveal the futility 
of this attempt. 

The choice of the sea as a destination for the guerillas is a fundamental component 
of the poetics of The Descent. This choice concerns the binding of the guerillas within a 
semantic or tropological space from which they are constantly driven to (or it is constantly 
‘promised’ or hoped that they will) escape, but this is eventually denied, precipitating 
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other more literal denials. The language of the novella builds up the expectation for a 
metaphorical integration, but when it is most appropriate for that integration to occur the 
promise is broken and the metaphor abandoned, as in the case of the sea discussed 
above.”” 

The guerillas’ deviations from this tropological space do not lead to a categorical 
assimilation with the desired ‘other’. This ‘other’ takes the form of, at least, nature and 
mainstream agrarian society. As manifestations of a rhetorical trope, the guerillas are 
confined in the tropological space of a metonymy inclined towards metaphor. However, 
they are not permitted to transport themselves by means of this figural inclination to 
a space where one could identify the completion of their desired or promised semantic 
function. This is partly the sense in which the rhetoric of The Descent is incomplete. 
Nikitas’s anticipated ‘change of skin’ belongs to this inclination or momentum that the 
guerillas possess towards the ‘other’, towards a radical change or a desire to coincide with 
another semantic field to which access is denied. The tendency towards otherness there- 
fore exists, but the metaphorical merging with it is restrained.?? This is a feature of the text 
whose political implications Marxist critics in Greece have failed to exploit. As I will show 
in Part II, this literary constraining of the guerillas within the semantic field of metonymy 
is also evident in a denied, albeit desired, union with the female figure as ‘other’ as well as 
in other conscious or forced choices they make during their journey. 


Part II: Latent eroticism and the thematic network of The Descent 


The themes of The Descent can be summarised in a series of intersecting binary opposi- 
tions. Although the antitheses are on the surface or stylistic level of the text, they seem to 
lurk in the figural substratum of a discursive palimpsest needing to be brought forth 
by hermeneutic processes. They are: a) ‘nature vs guerillas’, b) ‘farming community vs 
guerillas’ (with the related antithesis of ‘participation in production process vs exclusion 
from production process’), and, c) ‘eroticism vs asceticism’ and the contiguous opposition 
‘water (sea) / moon / woman / tenderness vs dryness / sun / thirst / man / violence’. The 
first two are the most obvious and have been discussed extensively both here and 
elsewhere. The third and its contiguous correlatives are more latent. The correlation of 
elements in these last oppositions is obviously arbitrary and documents their contrived or 
literary nature. 

The text's generic impurity, evident most clearly in the occasional mixture of linguis- 
tic registers and in the inclination towards figuration, is significant because it determines 
the way in which many of the work's details are interpreted. For example, when the 
guerillas decide to follow a specific path, their choice appears to cease to operate within 
the realm of the literal. Rather, it signifies the characters! confinement within a tropo- 
logical or thematic realm created or chosen by the author: 


Htav éva BiBAikóc ópópog yapaypévoc and Bopi& yopiátika nóðia. AXX& dev 
tav yix uoc. Onmodhrote KatéAnye og mav sotia (46). 
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At this point the narrator alludes to the fact that the guerillas have made an apparently 
conscious choice to remain excluded or shielded from their social environment.” He also 
states clearly that the encountered path is not destined for the group, in particular because 
it would lead to a home. The word ‘eotia’ (‘hearth’) is nevertheless ambiguous and could 
also mean ‘breeding ground’ (of trouble). The metaphorical reading is potentially con- 
taminated by the literal possibility of encountering enemy forces. What is almost certain is 
that the choice of the word ‘eotio’ illustrates the importance of the remark through the 
stylistic deviation from the purely demotic. 

In contrast to the previous example, a path traversed by the guerillas towards the end 
of the journey is described as particularly suitable for them: ‘anavtnooupe éva avddKi 
oteyvd. Htav Oauppsic évac ópóuoc eiðiká evoiuxouévog yia pac. Le Atyo to Bpkape 
Koppévo’ (85, my emphasis). The force that draws them towards the arid (and potentially 
mortal) is expressed in another part of the text as a necessity or as the absolute absence of 
an alternative choice, reinforcing their enclosure within the thematic field of the waterless 
and barren: 


Mzpooté to péua ékove otpooń. H 15éa nwo 0x tnv npoonepácouge Kar 6’ 
avukpócouue Fave pia ÉKTAON OE pükog oteyvf KL APAVIOLEVN HEG otnv 
&nvota, frav ma canida. Tiati dev ptopotoe va sivat oc (84). 


At an earlier stage of the narrative, the narrator’s attraction towards signs and sounds that 
could be read as signs of a life fraught with overtones of idealised folklore, is expressed as 
involuntary but unavoidable: ‘An6 pakpi& ákovoa tpok&via and mpdfata mou 
voxtoBooKayave ... Xopíc va to PAW njyotva. katá to Epos tove (p. 57-8). This 
attraction is metaphorical par excellence and concerns the narrator’s anxiety to eschew the 
quality of the arid attributed to the group by means of metonymic contiguity. The latter is 
responsible for an almost wholesale association of the guerillas with the themes of dryness, 
aridity, the motif of sterility,? and, as we shall see below, by catachrestic extension, with 
the ascetic and the asexual. Provisionally, it could be argued that the main characters of 
the novella are personified symbols or allegorical types representing these notions. 

Whereas men in The Descent are, generally speaking, often presented as reluctantly 
violent warmongers, women are shown as caring figures, especially with regard to the 
preparation of food and the care of infants. They are also presented as active contributors 
to family life and the agricultural processes, in opposition to their male counterparts.*! In 
direct contrast to the guerillas and the narrator, the female figure is also associated by 
contiguity with water and by a catachrestic extension with the theme of eroticism in the 
novella. One of the earliest references to eroticism occurs indirectly and in a negative 
manner: 


Ta onapté vióAa otov koipó tov Bépov noddandacialay ty Bavavodtnta tov HA100 
... OL yovaikes dutA@péves ota S60, UNApTOLAMpEVES HE YPOPLATLOTA vogpmépto, 
OTA TOBIN KÁÀATOEG Kot TA YEPLA TPOMVAMYHEVa og papi WAVIKLA, tínota youvó 
£50 an’ to oráðioua tno patid¢ otov Áo (37-8, my emphases). 
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The sun’s violence is significantly depicted through nominal abstraction 
(Bavavodtnta tov fov) and juxtaposed with the image of the women shielding them- 
selves from it with protective clothing. This protection is associated with the lack of 
nakedness and opposed to other parts of the text where references are made to the expo- 
sure of parts of the female body: ‘IIpiv tpia ypóvix tétoiss pépes KatePaivape oto 
NOTH. Ot yovaikes GNKOVAV TA qovotávia, ÉuTALVAV Gc TO yóvato Kot Kon&voryov' 
(75) and *... kot Aíyo napakato, Kovté og ma PpvootAa, KaxOdtav pa pkp konéAa. 
Eiye 1pari&e To povotávi TS vo om ta yóvata Kat KOÍTAGE TOUS UNPoOts TIS otov 
To (88). 

These undoubtedly related images convey a suggestive eroticism and document the 
nexus between the female figure and water in Valtinos's novella. Nasios's description of 
the sea as ‘naked and shivering’ (17) and Nikitas’s obsessive desire to reach it also suggest 
an attraction towards, and unquenched desire for, the feminine element. By catachrestic 
extension, the tyrannical waterlessness during the march makes the narrator in particular 
appear as a reluctantly abstaining ascetic and The Descent as an allegory of desire.” 

The narrator’s contiguity with the feminine in the novella occurs only by a kind of 
proxy or by the interpolation of another element that is itself contiguous to the female 
figure. The first occasion is the point where Nasios consumes the bread he stole from a 
peasant woman who is, significantly, breastfeeding her baby (70).? Moreover, certain 
images or actions in the text carry obvious Freudian connotations. Such are the sucking 
of a small round pebble by Nasios (85 and 87), the guerillas’ entry into a narrow cave full 
of bats (80), and Nikitas’s decapitation of a snake wrapped around Nasios's leg (63-4). In 
addition, given the nexus of the female figure with water, the description “Htav évac 
Bpa&yos vypóc yeuótoc pook, Ki and pma OKLO Eotale xáOe TÓOO ... TaipvapeE 
poócxAux xot Bpéyope ta yelda pac (74) alludes to a vicarious contact with female 
genitalia.* Lastly, this desire for the feminine is reinforced intertextually through the 
characterisation of Mount Parnon as a ‘female mountain'.? 

Significantly, the second instance where a proxy contact of Nasios with the feminine 
occurs is at the end of the novella where the narrator comes across a young shepherdess 
very near to where the harrowing part of the journey began. She is described as sunning 
her thighs next to a spring. The vicarious contact with the feminine is, ironically, Nasios’s 
sitting on the rock where she sat (88).% It is subsequently suggested that she left to betray 
his presence to her fellow villagers who arrive soon after to arrest him. As with the sea 
earlier, the female figure, presented in the greater part of the text as a caring, productive 
and nourishing object of desire, turns out to be a possibly accidental betrayer, thus 
asserting her own individual difference from an idealised male perception. Therefore, a 
promised or desired erotic (i.e. metaphorical) convergence between the masculine and the 
feminine in the novella is relinquished and dissolved. 

The shepherdess’s reluctance to speak to Nasios is evoked through her monolectic 
response to his query on his geographical whereabouts. The place-name she imparts is 
‘Opi’. The allusion to the folksong ‘Tov k&éotpov tno Optic is, in my view, signifi- 
cant." Firstly, it asserts a difference between itself and an attitude implicit in the folksong. 
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In ‘Tov kéotpov tng OQpréc’, after a lengthy stichomythia, the desired girl of the castle 
commits suicide, thus rejecting the Turkish suitor who has disguised himself as a Christian 
monk to gain access to her. She also punishes herself for unknowingly causing the siege of 
the city. The Descent’s shepherdess is less verbose and less gullible by far, but, showing no 
intentions of self-sacrifice, her betrayal (perhaps unintended as such) is at the expense of 
her own compatriot who sports guerilla attire. This intertextual allusion to the differences 
from the folksong’s xópm possibly makes the denial of the alien or the ‘other’ in The 
Descent even more poignant. It is arguably an implicit criticism of the fear of the ‘other’ 
based on prejudice or ideological dogma, including perhaps the folksong’s historically 
contingent ‘ethnocentrism’. Secondly, and less obviously, it establishes a definitive 
distance between the novella and the tradition of ethografia frequently alluded to in 
the narrator’s discourse (see Karachalios 2002: 47). In this sense, The Descent makes an 
implicit statement about its place in Greek literary history, illustrating an awareness of a 
privileging of metaphor in its pre-modernist and modernist predecessors. In this sense, 
Valtinos’ text is metafictional. 

The artistic necessity that binds the guerillas within their designated tropological 
space is equivalent to a restrained figurative motion towards the identification of similari- 
ties where only differences can be identified. It is also analogous to a confinement 
within the part-component of a synecdoche where desired integrations with the whole are 
dubious or deferred. Likewise, it is equivalent to a circumscription within the ‘primary’ 
(literal) meaning of a conventional allegory whose ‘secondary’ meaning is retracted. This 
semantic custody could of course lead to a purely referential reading of an unceremonious 
end of the ‘leftist movement’, but such an interpretation would ultimately deny the 
novella’s impulse towards allegory. Nasios’s arrest does not guarantee his redemption 
from suffering. His isolation, his loneliness and the violence that surrounds him during the 
journey remain as an indeterminate historical development whose literary retraction is 
suspended ad infinitum. 

This semantic confinement occurs at the level of a narration whose end offers a 
hampered hope. Nasios is alive, despite or because of the ambiguous connotations of his 
name [(A)(@a)(Né&o10¢)] but without categorical references to redemption from the af- 
flictions evoked in the text. This half-hearted metaphorical merger relates to Valtinos’s 
own thoughts regarding the function of metaphor in The Descent, where the composition 
of an ‘erotic story would have been beyond any tolerable limits’ (Raptopoulos 1985: 
13-14). Valtinos’s statement is a clear indication that his artistic choices are contingent on 
a historical necessity. In The Descent it is these very tropological limits that characters and 
reader are (mis)led to transgress. In view of the above it becomes easier to accept the 
author’s view that The Descent is about a ‘profound erotic desperation’ and the Civil War 
a ‘pretext’ (rpóoxmgo) for its articulation (Liontis 1984: 53). 

What does not comply with the exclusive view of the text as this kind of allegorical 
narrative is the constant reorientation of the narrator's discourse towards a literal and 
general rather than a metaphorical and private reading of the journey. The text promises 
an allegorisation of a story based on historical fact, but if the definition of allegory is 
a narrative that destroys its own narrativity, this has far-reaching implications for the 
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historical side of the story or its referential base. Although the text promises a meaningful 
abstraction to another interpretative level where its narrativity would be abolished, it 
simply does not finalise this process. To conclude that The Descent is an a-historical or 
a-political allegory could not be more misleading. 


Part III: Self-referentiality, history and ideology 


1. ‘Tertiary’ orality and allegory 

In the course of the march, the guerillas encounter a series of obstacles which are not 
characterised by referential clarity. The most salient of these is a reference to ‘lines’ 
(ypauyéc).” These ‘lines’ or ‘outlines’ could be treated, in a Derridean manner, as clandes- 
tine references to writing, and, therefore, as evidence of a contamination of the narrator’s 
supposedly oral discourse by allusions to writing. This tentative interpretation would be 
reinforced both by the narrator’s excursuses into writerly techniques and non-formulaic 
linguistic formality and by reference to the descriptions of roads in the text (8pdpoc, 
ónpooci&). These paths often delineate their undulating and circular rather than forward 
motion within a confined area and are frequently described in terms of incisions or 
etchings made on the surface of the landscape.” If merging with the sea, with nature in 
general, or with the feminine is the denied metaphor of The Descent, these obstructions 
are manifestations of a perpetuation of desire, being analogous to the optical barriers that 
hinder their visual access to their surroundings (see note 8). In short, they are obstacles 
to their inclination towards figuration. The traversing of these obstacles is at one point 
expressed in terms of transgressing a ‘screen’, ‘partition’ or ‘tissue’ whose penetration 
carries sexual connotations: 


O Mapatitous Exave étot ute tpóno, HEPLAOE TIG MAUTAVES xv EByaAE TO OTAO too 
unpootó. Aev BAénaue tinota. Kat Keivoc, o uóvog nov ‘ye ty Obvapn va onácet TOV 
1016, Siver pra Kar mydaer oAópÜoc and kátw (66, my emphases). 


At this point in the narrative, Bratitsas is presented as the only one who has the strength 
to make a transition. The inability of the other two guerillas to do the same, along with 
the other sexually allusive imagery noted above, opens the way for a psychoanalytical 
reading of The Descent. What concerns my approach to the text is that this transition, 
with all the sexual and Oedipal connotations it carries, relates to a desired metaphorical 
integration combining heterogeneous elements. 

Bratitsas’s crossing brings the three remaining guerillas before the grotesque image of 
a tortoise, its shell broken and its wound infested with flesh-devouring insects. The image 
is likened to the guerillas’ ‘fate’ (the simile curiously attributed to Nikitas), which appears 
to be a slow and tyrannical death. Bratitsas puts a violent end to the tortoise’s life using a 
heavy rock. Both the image and the action are a kind of prelude to his own and Nikitas’s 
death a few pages later.” Bratitsas’s act is ambiguous, being both ethical and unethical. It 
is ethical in that it terminates suffering and unethical inasmuch as it involves the violent 
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elimination of an undesirable ‘other’ which is interpreted as part of the self. His act alludes 
to the potentially violent modal power of metaphor. The final sentence of the novella 
mentions the narrator’s arrest. What follows is an enigmatic silence of a docked narrative 
sequence which leaves the text’s denouement seemingly incomplete. If we assume for a 
moment that the text’s immediacy creates the illusion of a present speaking subject, the 
final absence of that subject emphasises the ironically fallacious ‘orality’ of its discourse 
and its hallucinatory presence. In The Descent, writing imitates speech, interweaving into 
it elements that betray it as what it obviously is, a written discourse. The orality of the 
narrator can therefore be described as a ‘tertiary’ orality.?! 

The allusions to writing mentioned at the beginning of this section suggest that 
‘written signs’ are a meaningful hindrance rather than a facilitated access to metaphorical 
apprehension. The guerillas march and oscillate on a landscape that is absurd and unintel- 
ligible, having ‘lost familiar signs’ (12),? encountering repeated obstacles to their desired 
transition, the narrator trying against all odds to invest his surroundings with meaning 
through figuration but recurrently revealing the fallacious nature of these attempts. The 
digressions towards nature, the sea, woman, and eroticism are inclinations or desires to 
a degree responsible for the dynamics of the narrative. They are devices sustaining the 
reader’s interest with an (unfulfilled) promise of figural completion. In this sense The 
Descent appears to be as much an allegory of human existential isolation and human 
desire as it is, self-reflexively, an allegory of its own impeded figurative interpretation. 
Since every one of the guerillas’ attempts to leave their designated (rhetorical) space occurs 
either through death or through artistic devices and proxy encounters that are figurative 
par excellence, the guerillas and the narrator are personifications of a metonymy 
whose tendency towards metaphor never ceases to be obstructed. This is a feature of the 
text with an undeniably political message, involving scepticism about the soteriology of 
ideological doctrine. 


2. History, narrative and ideology 
The Descent is a story that concludes, but, like history, does not end. The reader is 
trapped between two interpretations, one literal, one figurative, which cannot be inte- 
grated. This effect could be considered as a definition of ‘pure allegory’, of a figure that 
acknowledges the spatio-temporal distance separating its components without privileging 
or obliterating either. If the novella encourages one to reach a definitive destination 
regarding its meaning, that point must be none other than its own discourse, which 
eternalises the friction between the causes of human suffering — historical ones included 
— and the desire to end this suffering.” Like nature in the text, therefore, the novella’s 
literary discourse does not pretend to be existentially redemptive. Instead it reproduces the 
very tension that sustains it, the tension, that is, between historical circumstance as its 
apparent raison d'étre and the knowingly unrealisable desire to eschew or step out of this 
circumstance. 

The shepherdess' reluctance to speak to Nasios attunes with the theme of 'reticence 
in communication’ and, catachrestically, with the theme of ‘silence’ in the novella. Silence 
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in The Descent is the effect of human roughness, violence or lack of fundamental 
humanity. In a possible allusion to Kazantzakis’s depiction of the institutions of Christian 
Orthodoxy on pp. 82-3 of Valtinos’s novella, the three remaining guerillas knock on a 
monastery’s door but the monks who are evidently inside keep silent, closing their window 
shutters. Also nature's silence seems to function as a broad-based denial in resolving 
certain concerns (11). Elsewhere, silence is characterised as ‘solid and unnatural’ (46). 
Moreover, when the guerillas’ own speech is limited to a single utterance without develop- 
ing into dialogue, this is at times justified as the result of extreme fatigue (59) or a 
‘wildness of the soul’ (65). 

The antipode of this silence is discourse or narration and it is evident from the begin- 
ning of the story that the narrator aligns himself on its side. In addition, by 1959, when the 
novella was written, an urban bourgeois cosmopolitanism was developing in Athens 
(which from 1950 had become Valtinos’s permanent place of residence), whose focus on 
economic reconstruction and personal well-being in a Cold War context and under the 
auspices of American financial aid (see Clogg 1979: 169-70) was relegating the events of 
the late '40s to historical oblivion. According to the author (personal interview 23 June 
2001), The Descent was written in the context of this apparent loss of historical memory 
by the dominant social and political discourses at the time of its composition. This might 
explain why in the populist ideological climate of the late '70s and '80s commentators 
often idealised its literal or supposedly historical meaning. It is for both reasons 
expounded in this paragraph that The Descent is an ethical narrative, underscoring the 
story's allegorical character. It is an act of the same order as Nasios's refusal to commit 
suicide, thus distancing himself from Nikitas's decision, obeying his order for dismissal 
(86) but disobeying an earlier order (Mn yeAuotet kavévag xot tapadobei’, 49). 

Nasios's admiration of, and dependence on, Nikitas is frequently documented in the 
text, but at the end of the story the paths of the two characters necessarily diverge. Nasios 
makes a historically significant (and artistically necessary) decision to differentiate 
himself from his leader's choice and to surrender despite the grimness of his prospects. 
The decision is historically significant for Nasios's personal journey because it is the 
decisive moment of separation from the ‘father figure’. This justifies the reading of the 
novella as a harrowing passage to an ethical choice of life over self-sacrifice. That this choice 
occurs in the context of a historical event is not coincidental, as Nasios’s decision is arguably 
the moment when two different ideological positions are formed. The old one, as in ‘Tov 
káctpov TNS Qptitic’ (and Papadiamantis’s H qóvicoa), views self-sacrifice as a heroic, 
dubiously just but necessary act of redemption; the new one views such heroics as a romantic 
discourse from the past devoid of applications to the youth of the narrator or to the historical 
‘present’. The one ideological position desires but cannot see the mutability of its historically 
contingent position (Nikitas), while the other is willing to narrate the harrowing event 
as a historical moment that informs his present (Nasios). The former cannot tolerate the 
knowledge of a non-redemptive and grotesque nature (Nikitas and Bratitsas respectively), 
while the latter is prepared to confront the implications of this knowledge. 
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If Nasios’s self-differentiation from Nikitas is a source of guilt, then the conflict that 
The Descent narrativises is also of a psychological nature. The ethical equilibrium sought 
in its narrativisation cannot but find itself confronted with the impasse of this very choice: 
to narrativise the guilt that arises from choosing speech over fatherly silence, of life 
over fatherly death. Nasios’s decision to surrender, however, is also a moment of self- 
redefinition involving an artistically necessary distancing from the heroic stance of the 
leader and the fate of the group. It is a moment of asserting this difference between the 
individual and the literal or figurative deaths of other selves in the name of ideology or 
personal doctrine. Nasios personifies this very difference, his narrative illustrating a 
discrepancy between personal choice and public or group imperatives. 

Base as it may sound, what is important is that Nasios survives to narrate a story 
about a conflict which is both personal and public, yet the two components are separated 
by an irreconcilable figurative difference. In the end, Nasios, who personifies the personal 
and private, renounces the desire to coincide with the elements to which he is opposed and 
intermittently drawn. The renunciation is achieved through allusions to the modal power 
of metaphorical identifications and to their fallacious and historically contingent nature. 
These identifications occur in the contiguous sphere of the public (personified by Nikitas 
and other members of the group).“ Although it is Nikitas who kindles Nasios's scepticism, 
the latter's survival asserts a difference between two similar, but ultimately irreconcilable, 
identities: one that cannot exist without some form of ideological vision, and another 
who, through his decision to survive and narrate, represents an awareness of the potential 
(ideological and aesthetic) deceit residing in the seductive power of metaphor. The vehicle 
of that assertion is, in my view, post-modern literary art. 


Concluding remarks: The place of The Descent in Greek literary history 


The 1963 publication of The Descent in the periodical Ezoyáz is more important than is 
generally admitted for two interrelated reasons pertaining to the intellectual climate of the 
early '60s in Greece. The first relates to the evolution of Greek modernism and the second 
to the upheaval that the first two volumes of Stratis Tsirkas's trilogy AxvPépvntec 
noditsies caused in intellectual circles, particularly leftist ones. 

In the beginning of the '60s, the modernists of the ‘Generation of the '30s enjoyed the 
results of their hard-earned struggle for intellectual prevalence which culminated with the 
award of the Nobel Prize for poetry to Seferis in 1963. Seferis's lectures on Makrygiannis's 
Memoirs and the naive painter Theofilos date back to 1943 and 1947 respectively (and 
were published in the same years), but were republished in a collection of his essays 
(Aoxiptéc) in December 1962. These, along with the desire for a simple and immediate oral 
discourse expressed by the Seferic persona in Evas yépovtac otnv akponotzajud? (‘Aev 
Oé tínote GAO mapa va uoo am, Seferis 1977: 201, 1. 16) are almost certainly 
part of the climate in which the matter-of-fact narration of The Descent appealed to the 
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editorial committee of Enoyéc, a periodical considered to be the successor of the modern- 
ist literary magazine Néx Ipappata. Indeed, George Savidis, who submitted Valtinos's 
story to the periodical’s committee, allegedly claimed that the novella drew favourable 
comments from all its members (personal interview with Valtinos, 23 June 2001). 

After the publication of The Descent in Enoyéc, Savidis also reported to Valtinos that 
the text made an impression on the novelist Kosmas Politis, who was not involved in the 
magazine’s committee. Politis, who was reportedly reticent in his accolades, may have 
been tantalised by the allusive eroticism in Valtinos’s text and perhaps flattered by the 
demolition of the ideal implicit in the novella. Both of these topics were favourites in his 
own works," so Valtinos’s novella may have been read as chiming with the way at least 
one (albeit odd) Greek ‘modernist’ had treated post-war disappointment. Indeed, Valtinos 
had read Politis’s Eroica before The Descent’s composition and claims to have been 
impressed by it (Raptopoulos 1985: 11 and Valtinos 2003a: 89-92). However, contrary to 
what occurs in Politis’s work, the demolition of the ideal is not replaced by references 
to metaphorical rebirth, reconstruction, human elevation (Karandonis 1977: 161), explicit 
hope and allusions to the potential of literary art to rehabilitate the individual to the 
world. In addition, it would be unreasonable to expect any of the Greek modernists 
to have been able to perceive a subtle shift from the varied aesthetics of the modernist 
tradition in a text such as The Descent, where allegory is latent and the critical tools to 
interpret its significance are a relatively recent development. 

At face value, Valtinos’s novella accords well with the modernists’ preference for 
immediate language, authentic realism (Beaton 1999: 357) and post-war disappointment 
that translates into a passionate idealisation of the female figure and nature-loving drive 
for life. This is evident, for example, in Karandonis’s comments on Stratis Myrivilis’s 
H Con ev tágw (Karandonis 1977: 33-4 and 39-40) whose title is suggestive enough about 
the metaphorical integration of antithetical notions in literary art. It is also evident in 
the denouement of H óxokáAx ue ta ypoo& uiti, a text which Karandonis did not 
entirely approve of (ibid.: 42—6).$ There is little doubt in my mind that, along with 
Papadiamantis's H góvicoa, these texts form part of the intertextual nexus of The Descent 
in the sense that Valtinos's novella acknowledges them implicitly and engages in dialogue 
with them. Stratis Doukas's Iotopia evóg ouyuaAd tov (1929) has also often been men- 
tioned as a possible intertext. Despite the fact that Valtinos claims not to have read the 
text before composing The Descent, texts written in a testimonial style had enjoyed a long 
tradition in Greece, in particular with reference to experiences of the First World War and 
the Asia Minor debacle (Beaton 1999: 235). The irony with which Doukas eventually 
treats the issue of personal (rather than national) identity and the, hitherto neglected, 
ironic undermining of the very notion of identity through the ‘disguise’ of the main 
character’s name at the end of the story” would have made interesting precedents if it 
were certain that Valtinos had read Doukas's story. 

The second aspect of the Greek intellectual climate in the early '60s, relates to the 
upheaval caused by the publication of Tsirkas’s H Aécyr (1961) and Api&yvr (1962) in 
Greek intellectual circles, especially those within the Left. Among other publications, both 
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Enoyés and the leftist literary journal Exi0edpnon TÉyvic became involved in the debate 
with a series of articles (see Prokopaki 1980: 21—78). Indeed, in an article published in 
Enoyá; one month before The Descent was published in the same magazine, Manolis 
Anagnostakis commented on Tsirkas’s novels, describing the Civil War as a legend that ‘is 
preserved intact ... in oral testimonies ... which are becoming increasingly scarce' 
(Prokopaki 1980: 69). It appears that Savidis’s belated submission of The Descent to 
Enoyáz*? was made in response to Anagnostakis's implicit request for testimonial writings 
on the theme of the Civil War.” Valtinos's novella, therefore, appears to have become 
involved in the debate regarding ideological disenchantments with Communist Party abso- 
lutism and the criticism of the political patronage of party-bound artistic expression and 
critical thought.? In my tentatively expressed view, it is in this climate that Valtinos’s 
novella was accepted by the modernists and achieved publication in Exoyác. 

On the other side of the chronological spectrum, there is evidence to suggest that The 
Descent was a well-known text among intellectuals between 1963 and 1978. Dimitris 
Daskalopoulos claims to have read it when it was first published (Daskalopoulos 1984); 
Nasos Vagenas reported to me that he read The Descent as a first-year student at the 
University of Athens in 1963 and that it was a widely discussed text in progressive student 
circles (personal interview 18 March 2004); and Peter Mackridge has informed me (e-mail 
dated 1 December 2003) that he read the novella when he was living in Greece in the late 
'60s and early '70s. Mackridge also reports that he had heard Valtinos's text being praised 
by both left-wing intellectuals and the politically conservative Pandelis Prevelakis, and 
describes the novella as something of a ‘cult text’ among a certain group of people. Indeed, 
Nikos Germanakos published an English translation of The Descent in 1973 (Germanakos 
1973b). His 1972 interview with Tsirkas, Valtinos and Ioannou, which was also published 
in English the following year (Germanakos 1973a: 266-313), included Valtinos — 
probably on the basis of the latter's contribution to the volume Zekaoytó Keipeva in 1970 
and of his publication of Zovaé&pi Avvpéx Kopóonát] — BiBlio npóxto: Auepiká in 
January 1972 — but the posited popularity of The Descent during the '60s would appear 
to be a strong additional reason. 

Although there is little evidence as to how the text was read between 1963 and 1974, 
it is reasonable to assume that the disenchantment with communist ideology in Tsirkas's 
H ÀAéoyn was viewed by some intellectuals as chiming with Nikitas's disillusionment in 
The Descent“! The composition of Valtinos's novella almost coincides with that of 
Tsirkas's H décoyy, but the two authors did not meet until 1970 (personal interview with 
Valtinos 23 June 2001) on the occasion of the publication of the collective volume 
Aexaoyta keíugva. The coincidence suggests that the early '60s marks what Stathis 
Dromazos, commenting on Tsirkas’s Apicyvy in 1963, perceived as ‘a turning point in the 
conscience of the leftist movement’ (Prokopaki 1980: 50). This occurred almost despite the 
undervaluing of the Left's contribution to the resistance by the dominant historiographic 
discourse in the post-Civil War period (Apostolidou 2003: 150). It was not until 2001 that 
the leftist critic Kostas Voulgaris questioned the value of The Descent for the Greek Left 
on the dubious grounds of the historical accuracy of its details (see notes 5 and 37). 
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Voulgaris’s belated criticism was written in the aftermath of ’80s populism in Greece and 
against the background of the debate generated by Valtinos’s Orthokosta (see Paivanas 
2004b: 304 and 319-26). 

The Descent seems to have been written in the climate of intellectual scepticism 
about the ideological implications of the Civil War and its effects on Greek society. This 
scepticism appears to have been marginalised after 1974, with the political and cultural 
populism of the late '70s and '80s. In spite of this development, it appears that the turning 
point of the early '60s in the ‘conscience of the leftist movement’ coincides with what, 
according to Beaton, may be discerned as a ‘deep and challenging scepticism ... [in] a 
group of novels and short stories which question, in a partly allegorical mode, the basis of 
the new prosperity" (Beaton 1999: 249). Beaton dates this directional change to 1961 when 
Spyros Plaskovitis's To gp&yux was published (ibid.).? The Descent’s composition in 1959 
suggests that the terminus ante quem can be placed earlier and that the turn towards 
allegory also marks a post-modernist turn in Greek fiction. 

In The Descent, allegory is accompanied by a resistance to the seductions of 
metaphor as the master trope of fiction and by a profound scepticism about the redeeming 
powers of tradition, nature, eroticism and art as an ‘organic’ literary form. Vangelis 
Calotychos notes a ‘resistance to metaphor’ in the writings of many leftist writers, 
associating it with the climate that prevailed under the military dictatorship of 1967-74 
(Calotychos 2002: 114). On the basis of my discussion of The Descent I propose that this 
‘resistance to metaphor’ as master trope dates to the pre-dictatorship period and is associ- 
ated with an overall disappointment with ideological dogmatism. This disappointment 
occurs particularly within the Greek Left rather than within its right-wing counterpart and 
concerns Communist Party absolutism (see Prokopaki 1980 passim, and Apostolidou 2003: 
37-185).9 Indeed, if one accepts that Valtinos's text was well known among intellectuals 
between 1963 and 1978, Aris Alexandrou's To kifióxtio (1974), also an allegorical narrative 
about the ideological void transported by a gradually diminishing group of communists at 
the end of the Civil War, appears to be more derivative from an allegorical reading of 
The Descent than ever before. One may also argue that the transportation (wetapopé = 
metaphor) of an empty crate in To xiflótio alludes to both the ideological disillusionment 
with the Greek ‘leftist movement’ and to a suspicion of metaphor. In my view, both derive 
from Valtinos's The Descent.? 

Nasios narrates a personal story fraught with his existential and erotic angst, which 
cannot be integrated with the exclusive view of the text as a conventional allegory about 
the Civil War. The novella places itself at arm's length from any form of teleology or 
dogmatic reading, including ideologically motivated historiography. Just as The Descent 
contains no value judgements on the ideology of its characters but only comments on its 
historical contingency, it equally avoids the creation of an ideological false consciousness 
on other fronts, including literary or aesthetic. That the subjective or private side of 
Nasios’s story is latent rather than prominent, succumbing to the force of its public or 
centrifugal orientation, illustrates a radical tension between the public and the private but 
also the impossibility of their complete detachment. That Nasios’s encounter with the 
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shepherdess and his subsequent arrest take place near a bridge is an ambiguous irony 
alluding to that tension. 

The treatment of The Descent as a ‘grand narrative’ evoking the tragic outcome of 
the Greek leftist movement is also undermined by the text’s pseudo-orality, which displays 
a resistance to the hegemony of writing but without resorting to the melancholy modernist 
nostalgia for a simple and totally present speech (see Dimiroulis 1985: 65, Tziovas 1989: 
332 and Beaton 1999: 357-8). The Descent could also be interpreted therefore as the 
allegorical narrative of a tension between a modernist desire for an authentic or immediate 
discourse that reunites us with the world and a post-modernist ironic and clearly stated 
realisation that such access is a chimera. This is evident in what I perceive as The 
Descent’s metafictionality, its resistance to teleology, its generic impurity, its inclination 
towards contradiction and radical ambiguity, its apparent incompleteness and restrained 
optimism, and its emphasis on unrequited desire and on process rather than destination or 
result. This at least can be concluded with confidence: by confining its main characters 
within the tropological space of metonymy The Descent announces its resistance to the 
synthetic power of metaphor as a rhetorical strategy or literary manner. This, with little 


reservation, is a post-modernist stance. 


Notes 

1 ‘H Ká0060G tov evvi was written in 1959 and 
first published in September of 1963 in the 
periodical Exoyác (5 (1963), pp. 32-45). In book 
form it was published first in German (tr. Johannes 
Weissert, LCB-Editionen, West Berlin 1976) and 
subsequently in Greek (Kedros 1978). All references 
to the text are to the third edition (Valtinos 1985). 
2 Tsaknias described the novella as ‘an iceberg 
that reveals only one tenth of its actual volume' 
(Tsaknias 1979), echoing Alexandros Kotzias's 
earlier review of Valtinos's Lovagdp: Avtpéx 
Kopóonátn — BiBiio A': Auepiký (Kotzias 1972). 


3  Tsaknias’s synecdochic (his term is symbolic") 


meaning for the text is duplicated in Rafailidis 1979: 


68 and 70; LK. 1984: 68; Louloudis 1985: 43; 
Daskalopoulos 1989: 301 and 2002: 23; 
Charalambidou 1992: 237; and Chrysomalli-Henrich 
2002: 38. Nikolopoulou refers to ‘political bias’ or 
‘partisanship’ (‘noMtKH otpágvon', 2002: 99), 
claiming that Valtinos *contributed to the formation 
of the Left’s “grand narrative" (2002: 101). 

4 In 1992 Charalambidou read The Descent as a 
*metonym for the fate of the Greek Communist 
cause’ (Charalambidou 1992: 237) and, in 1999, as 


an allegory *both for the civil war as well as other 


difficult experiences where humans fight only to lose 
the final battle’ (Charalambidou 1999: 229), echoing 
her earlier reading which coincides with Christos 
Siopachas's allegorical reading (see Kagios 1984 and 
its paraphrase in Charalambidou 1992: 236). See 
also Nikolopoulou 2002: 101, Chrysomalli-Henrich 
2002: 38 and Pylarinos 2003: 17. 

5 Kostas Voulgaris recently challenged The 
Descent's place in the Greek Left's literary canon on 
the basis of a literalist reading. Voulgaris claims that 
Zacharias's surrender, which in the novella is 
presented as having propaganda potential (10), is 
historically inaccurate (Voulgaris 2001: 695). His 
reading appears to be a belated response to the 
challenge that Valtinos’s novel OpÜoxcoc& (1994) 
presented to leftist historiography of the Civil War. 
The novel was described as an ‘antipode’ of The 
Descent (Mendrakos 1994: 24). 

6 For instance, Vitti's reading of the text as 
‘autobiographical... with an outward outlook’, that 
is ‘devoid of the author’s personal style’ (Vitti 1979) 
is based on the text’s pretences to ‘orality’ (see note 
17 below). Also, Tsaknias treats the guerillas as an 
amorphous and ‘almost anonymous’ group whose 
members ‘lack a personal history’ and distinguishing 
features (see also Matzouranis 1979, I.K. 1984: 68, 


and Daskalopoulos 1992: 303). Chrysomalli-Henrich 
correctly argues against this (2002: 37). 

7 For example, Charalambidou's 1992 article, 
despite its accurate observations and intuitive 
sensitivity to the text, contains inaccuracies (e.g. 
Charalambidou 1992: 227, 1. 13, and 237, note 3), 
non-sequiturs (e.g. Charalambidou 1999: 228, ll. 
32-3 and 230, ll. 15—17), contradictions (e.g. 
Charalambidou 1992: 227, ll. 36-8), and 
undocumented claims (e.g. Charalambidou 1992: 
229, ll. 6-7). Charalambidou's appendix to the 
article of no fewer than six maps and two 
photographs documenting the referential accuracy of 
the journey is useful but should be treated with 
caution as it appears to transport the significance of 
the text to the apparent referential security of the 
conjectural. This might predispose readers towards 
an exclusively literal reading of The Descent. 

8 Access to water, for example, is hindered by the 
weather (27); the more general conditions and 
position of the guerillas (32, 39, 45, 73, 81, and 83); 
incorrect assessment of the surrounding flora (39); 
isolation from the farming community (41); 
incorrect action (43); booby-trapped water sources 
(47), and petrol contamination (84 and 85). Also, 
relief from the heat, while initially attained during 
nightfall, is deferred towards the end of the journey 
(73).. Access to the sea is hindered by the roughness 
of the landscape, by gendarmes, armed civilians 
and soldiers of the National Army who force the 
guerillas to retreat or advance in circles. The 
hindering of visual access to the sea is also notable 
due to dazzling brightness (40, 61—2, 65, 78, and 82). 
9 The following explanation by Tziovas is 
pertinent to my approach: ‘To énpdéoto évtac 
HAKPOKOOHIKG, ETEPOAVAQOPIKÓ KAL ELMOTPEMES 
avtiTpoowneter to £Üvixó kat TO ODAAOYLKO 
exgpacovtas tny rapáðoon kat tv 
EAANVIKÓTNTA, EVO TO 1ÕLOTIKÓ OVTAG 
HKPOKOOHKÓ, AVTONVAQOPIKÓ, ECOMOTPEPÉG, 
ELPOVLKO kat (AUTO)KPITLKO Sev TPOPaAAEL 
Opgpata kat OvALOYUKOs púýðovs rapá tny 
oðvvnpý npocomký epretpia.’ (Tziovas 1993: 
247). 

10 In the citations that follow the number of the 
edition (1, 2 or 3) is followed by the page number 
after a colon. For example: a) Phonology: ‘to 
yeouBe (1: 33), ‘tov yKouB@ (2/3: 14); ‘an’ to 
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oKot@pévo’ (1: 33), ‘an’ tov oKoT@pévo’ (2/3: 16); 
‘to Timpyovdéa’ (1: 34), ‘tov IiopyovAéo? (2/3: 
23); ‘to oxédto Hrav 1oAumpó' (1: 36), ‘to oxéd10 
hrav TOAUNPO’ (2:33/3:32); *avoxavópnovvo? (1:40), 
‘arsBavdpovve’ (2: 61/3: 59); ‘kooapié’ (1: 43), 
‘exooaupta’ (3: 76); b) Morphology: 
‘ekooitécoepec’ (1:41), ‘sikoot téocepic (2: 63/3: 
62); age? (1:43), ‘Woyxvepe’ (2: 76/3: 74); 
‘ayyiGave’ (1: 45/2: 91), ‘&yyiGav’ (3: 87); c) In the 
lexical area there are not many variations but while 
some are more standard, others are more demotic: 
e.g. “Hmte xoa keivoc’ (1: 43), "Hue xoi o (106? 
(2: 77/3: 75); ‘Oc nov síða to Nikita. péca and jux 
TATOVALE oráaðpa va ue otópá vet ad to 1661 
kat va pe zpaiei Sínia tov’ (1: 43), ‘Qc nov siða 
to Nixa péca o£ ma MATOLALG oráñaðpa væ ue 
adpayver an’ (anró 3) tnv apida kar va pe tpaßáer 
Sinha tov’ (2: 80/3: 77). 

11 Valtinos stated to me in a personal interview 

(2 March 2000) that the version in Exoyéc was 
submitted to the magazine by George Savidis and 
was published against the author's knowledge (see 
also Chronas 1995: 100). The typescript (now lost 
according to Valtinos) was handed to Savidis as 
evidence of other work by the author on the 
occasion of his being awarded a prize for the short 
story ‘Abyouvotos '48' (1960) in a competition 
organised by the magazine Tayvdpopoc. Valtinos 
also claims that the ‘language sense’ (yAmootKd 
ato8rntHpto) had changed between 1959 and 1978. 
12 For example: ‘Etn uéon hrav pia xo pac anró 
TOLYKOUG KAL uxpoot& Eva mr] yó&ót ue avtévæ’ (1: 
33); Ern péon... kot Aiyo napa népa (‘napanépa’ 
3) éva x1 y&óv ue avtéva’ (2: 14); “Eneoe n Wada 
Tov ayoyiátn, dev éckoye va tny nápev (1: 34); 
"Ensos n Váo..., £kzívog dev Eoxvipe va tny 
n&pgv (2/3: 23); ‘BphKa éva tovprt xi ériovoot ATÓ 
nioo (1: 39); ‘Bota éva totum xot Koc Ógrn ko? 
(2: 57/3: 55); ‘To &ÀXo yópios xt éápy1oe va vpéxet 
kat& to onite (1: 39); ‘To dAdo yópice va qóyet 
Aapiacpévo’ (2: 57/3: 55). 

13 Some salient examples are: *oxípeg' (1: 42/2: 71) 
vs *ovoípeg' (3: 69); ‘ati’ (1: 41/2:65/3: 63) and 
inconsistently ‘vt?’ (3: 65), and ‘wypieBe’ (1: 43) vs 
‘aypieve’ (2: 78/3: 76). The Agra edition contains 
some minor typographical errors which have been 
corrected in the most recent editions by Okeanida 
(2001) and Metaichmio. 
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14 See, e.g., "Enkó0nko opGdc...’ (1: 39 and 2: 
57/3: 55), and *Kénoioc rjón&e amévo pov...’ 

(1: 40 and 2: 60/3: 58). 

15 Roderick Beaton’s characterisation of the 
narrator as a ‘simple villager’ is partly accurate, 
while his comment that he displays a ‘sophisticated 
refinement of the style of oral testimony’ is more in 
accord with my perception of The Descent’s style as 
self-conscious (Beaton 1999: 241). Chrysomalli- 
Henrich observed recently that ‘the narrator is not 
as simplistic (*aàrAoikóc) as we once believed’ 
(2002: 40). See also note 17 below. 

16 See, e.g., Giannakopoulos 1991, Latsis 1991, 
Manousakas 1986, Papakonstandinou 1986, and 
Psimenos 1983. 

17 Charalambidou refers to ‘fiction of testimony’ 
(1992: 237), and Chrysomalli-Henrich to a ‘hoax’ or 
‘deceit (pev&kmn) of testimony’ (2003: 37). See also 
Abatzopoulou 1998: 106-7 and Nikolopoulou 2002: 
98—99. Valtinos describes the narrator as 
‘idiosyncratic (1816twm0c) with a certain degree of 
cultivation’ (personal interview 2 March 2000). 

18 See also the moon's encouraging function (79), 
its consoling function (57), and the poetic simile ‘£a 
VO "MEPTAV KOMPATIA POG an’ TO qeyyépu (79) 
when the troubled narrator meets up with one of his 
comrades again. 

19 The pause in the journey is frequently 
thematised, expanded and, sometimes, similarly 
worded. The imagery is reminiscent of the guerillas’ 
isolation from the production processes of agrarian 
life, from nature and society. See, e.g., pp. 14, 51 
and 85. 

20 Personifications of nature abound in the text, 
e.g: *... 08Aac6a. Avatpiyiate yopvfi unpootá 
nac (17); n yn &XXoGe, katnoópiGs opo] youvy 
ya K&punoco' (45); *'avéBnko ©’ éva uxoxó va 166 
yópo pov’ (56); ‘N YN unpoot& HAG aoqouktiobos. 
Ea va "Avovav ot adévesg tne (74). Notably, 
grammatical gender is exploited to denote human 
sex. Compare, for example, to the citations above: 
‘O Mog ytúraye &novoc and ‘o ovpavóc 
xyouoÓce cto KEQGAL paç’ (27). 

21 That the narrator is named Nasios (short for 
Athanasios, the author's Christian name) is not 
coincidental, but the narrative is not 
autobiographical in a literal sense. 

22 For instance, Katsanis's death is rendered as 
follows: ‘Kétoape va avaodvoups, pag ÉAevre o 
Katoávnę (26). 


23 See also pp. 29, 39, and 40-2. 

24 "The same occurs elsewhere in the novella, 
illustrating a figurative attraction based on a 
perceived similarity between the narrator and the 
leader of the group. See pp. 20-1 (and cf. 67-8). 
Elsewhere the narrator observes closely Nikitas's 
and Bratitsas's own observations (e.g. 11, 19, 61, 
66—7, 79). See also pp. 33, 62, and 66. For Nikitas's 
and Bratitsas’s relationship see pp. 35 and 61-2. 

25 The guerilla Lygitsos decides to take a different 
route (49). Rafailidis describes the march to the sea 
as ‘completely pointless’ (1979: 68). See also Liontis 
1984: 53. 

26 See also the dialogue between Nikitas and 
Nasios (18-19). 

27 This coincides with Charalambidou's shorthand 
description of the text ‘as a series of expectations, 
which one after the other prove false’ (1999: 230). 
28 David Lodge mentions that metonymies have a 
tendency to turn into metaphors, but this is 
evidently what does not occur in The Descent 
(Lodge 1977: 109-11). 

29 See also pp. 14, 33-4, 38, 41, 59-60, 63, 65 and 
75. 

30 ‘Tleprathoape x&unoco otnv epapévn 
koitn... Htav ma pikph katáćčepn Aekávr] kon de 
Prénape novOgv& tnv £&o60 tng penatus (67). 
The word *Agk&vn' (‘basin’) also means ‘pelvis’, a 
meaning not negligible in the context where nature 
is often embellished with female attributes. In the 
following example the narrator's optical proximity 
to an arid landscape through a pair of binoculars is 
said to transfer its dryness or thirst to him: 'To 
&yovo xóa ńpðe Exoviks t600 xovtá pov... kt 
Eviwoe ty Sia tov va rtepvéei oe péva (67-8). 
Elsewhere he says: ‘... pe tpáßnée to qeyyépv (57), 
and ‘To yaya ńtav Eepd, Eepd cav to netoí otov 
ayK@vec pov. Aev ue tpáßaye’ (60). 

31 See pp. 20, 31, 34, 38, 40, 65, 68-9 and 75. 
With regard to the thematic antithesis *male/violent 
vs female/non-violent’ the following exchange 
between Koutsos and a villager is noteworthy: '— 
I'vot cov sivat; tov pótnos o Koutoóg. / — Non, 
ma xov Kat ot 660. Kóvreye va ty okotócovv 
TN páva touc? (53). Also significant is the 
apparently incidental image of an infant howling in 
the sun (31), which illustrates that the enmity of 


nature is not strictly confined to the guerillas as 


Charalambidou claims (1992: 234), but has more 
general applications. See also the association of the 
crying infant with the caring female figure on p. 68 
of the text and note 20 above. 

32 In the following example, the narrator digresses 
to describe an image delineating a contrast between 
his condition and nature, his reluctant asceticism, 
and the nexus between water and the erotic: ‘Avo 
Cevyapapéves akpíóec pOav Ki érecav unpootá 
uac. Ta okAnpá petaké kopiá tovg yucdaGav 
akívnta napadopéva otnv éčapoń tovs. O 
Mrpatitoas adetace Aiyo vepó ota nóóta tovc. 
MetatoniotnKav Kar Eavanétagav xoa? (75). 
33 On p. 58 the smell of bread has an almost 
hallucinatory and calming effect on the narrator. 

34 In view of this interpretation, Chrysomalli- 
Henrich's claim that the images of the decapitated 
snake and of the tortoise with the broken shell are 
symbolic representations of the unsuccessful 
outcome of the leftist movement in Greece 
(Chrysomalli-Henrich 2002: 38) seems arbitrary. A 
figurative allusion to Bratitsas's strength and virility 
precedes the image of the tortoise (for a discussion 
of the episode, see Section III). 

35 Mount Parnon is described as a ‘female 
mountain' in the early stages of the film script of 
The Descent of the Nine written by Valtinos. The 
same description occurs in his novel OpÜoxcotá 
(Valtinos 1994: 252), 

36 The same motif is treated humorously in 
Valtinos’s short story ‘EOtop6¢ otn viKotivn’ 
(Valtinos 2003b: 28). 

37 The author mentions that the Peloponnesian 
setting is extended synecdochically through the use 
of place names from the rest of the Greece (Liontis 
1984: 54). ‘Porta Panagia’ and ‘Pelagonia’ are such 
place names. The latter probably alludes to the 
battle of Alagonia in 1943 (Latsis 1991: 141) and 
anachronistically to the battle of Pelagonia in 1259. 
The reference to Pelagonia is extremely problematic 
from a hermeneutic point of view as it refers to a 
battle that cannot be considered ‘civil’ in order to be 
even anachronistically integrated with the theme of 
The Descent (see Ostrogorsky1968: 447-8 and notes 
1 and 2). Despite the difficulties of integration, it 
gives Nikitas a trans-historical and 
hyper-Peloponnesian dimension, as he allegedly took 
part in that battle. 
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38 For instance, ‘Mnpooté pas hav pa Rabie 
YPAULÍ, KL apéows éxeita Eva otevónakpo 
yapoßoúvi toto kt eninedo, Eepoxeunv’ (17); 'AeSté 
Kt apiotep& pas Hoav vo Pabiéc ypappéc, dev c 
anopacitape va koteBoópe. Ltapathoape 
EeBempévov’ (21); and ‘or ypappés éMovav péca 
otn Céotn’ (59). 

39 For example, *XogmA& pac pa yidda piévpot 
eidape ónpoot& and ‘Eavastdape Snood’ (p. 19); 
*[a]viíkpo pas Eave Snuooid. Pvpifape oto (610 
uépoc' (26); 
payaipr (35); ‘[Altav évac BiBAtKds 8pónoc 
yapayuévoc and Bapiá yopiátika m6510’ (46), and 
a ravine ‘[Glotepa yivotav torn oo va "rav 


*... O 6pónoc éporale Koupévoc ue to 


yapaypévn we xo páp (70, emphases mine). 

40 Significantly the description of the tortoise’s 
wound echoes Nikitas’s own on p. 75. 

41 Walter J. Ong refers to ‘primary’ and ‘second- 
ary’ orality (Ong 1982: 11). The filmic version of 
The Descent would be ‘secondarily’ oral. ‘Tertiary’ 
orality is here defined as ‘the imitation of oral 
discourse in writing’. See also Eideneier 1985 and 
Tziovas 1989: 328. 

42 Charalambidou correctly observes that 
originally specific temporal indices become 
non-specific as the narrative progresses 
(Charalambidou 1992: 233). One may add that the 
starting point for this transition to a figurative space 
is Giorgouleas’s song, which, at high noon, refers 
almost surrealistically to a ‘red sun’, ‘black moon’, 
and an unsetting ‘morning star’ all in a pair of lines 
from a folk song (27). 

43 The novella’s curtailed narrative sequence or 
‘formal lack? leads Vitti (1979) and Rafailidis (1979) 
to seek the meaning or formal (‘synecdochic’ 
according to Rafailidis) completion of the novella in 
Valtinos's subsequent novel Tpia eAAnvixa 
uovónpakta (Valtinos 1978). In Christos Siopachas's 
filmic rendition, the director, under difficult 
conditions of production, decided to give the story 
an alternative ending to the one originally planned 
(personal interview with Valtinos, 23 June 2001). 
The film ends circularly with a reading of the 
novella's first paragraph. 

44 Itis significant that the march of the nine 
begins because of an interpretation of a document 
published in a newspaper. Believing the information 
to be propaganda (i.e. false), they choose not to 
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yield to the potential falsehood inherent in the 
modal power of language. 

45 See e.g. Karandonis’s comments on Politis's 
Aeuovoóscog (Karandonis 1962: 169 and 176) and 
Beaton 1999: 172-3. 

46 In Stratis Myrivilis’s H dackéda ue ta ypuo& 
u&cia (1933) the story ends with a quasi-symbolic 
union between the schoolmistress and Leonis Drivas, 
who has returned from the Greco-Turkish War 
(Myrivilis 1956: 358). The union alluded to in the 
contiguous natural imagery suggests that the erotic, 
the figurative and the literary can potentially heal 
the trauma caused by historical experience. 

47 In the postscriptum, Doukas claims to have 
changed the name of ‘Kazakoglow’ to *Kozakoglou' 
for better literary effect. This results in a minor 
ironic shift in the personal identity of the narrator 
and main character of the story who in the course 
of the narrative is disguised to conceal his national 
identity. 

48 Savidis appears to have kept the typescript of 
The Descent between 1960 and 1963 before 
submitting it for publication to Eroyéç (see note 
11). 

49 Savidis himself had also contributed to the 
Tsirkas debate (Prokopaki 1980: 48-9). 

50  Party-bound leftist critics did not respond to the 
lack of vision for the proletariat in Tbe Descent 
(Liontis 1984: 54), but nor did those from the 
so-called ‘renewed left’ (avavemtikh apiotepá). See 
also Arseniou 1997: 218-19 and Apostolidou 2003: 
55-8, 65 and 128-30. The narrative mode that the 
party-bound critics appear to have favoured was 
that of ‘socialist realism’ (see Apostolidou 2003: 
132-3). 

51 Nasos Vagenas, who, in 1963 was elected first- 
year representative of the student-youth of the party 
of EDA (United Democratic Left), was encouraged 
to read the text by a non-leftist university colleague. 


He also recalls that leftists praised Valtinos's novella 
but also expressed reservations about it. In 
Vagenas's retrospective assessment, the text 
appeared to them to be ‘exposing the movement’ 
(personal interview with Vagenas, 18 March 2004). 
52 Elizabeth Arseniou makes a number of 
pertinent observations and identifies a similar turn 
in the publications contained in the avant-garde 
magazine Pali which circulated in the early '60s. See 
in particular Arseniou 1997: 225-6. 

53 The leftist intellectual Dimitris Raftopoulos in 
his critique of Tsirkas's novels H Aécy and 
Apicéyvy in the periodical Exi@edpnon TÉyvuc 
(August 1963), referred to a ‘violation of 
revolutionary legality and the operations of 
criticism’ by individuals who are to a large extent 
‘responsible for the repeated defeats of the leftist 
movement’ in Greece (Prokopaki 1980: 63 and 65). 
54 In the subsequently annotated version of a 
typescript of a lecture on Valtinos’s fiction 
(delivered on 20 May 1994 in Nicosia), Michalis 
Pieris mentions that the poet Takis Sinopoulos had 
also praised The Descent to George Savidis. 
Allegedly, this was reported to Pieris by Savidis 
himself. Pieris also remarks that the central theme of 
thirst in Sinopoulos's Nexpédeinvos (written 
between 1962 and 1971, according to Pieris) is 
probably derived from Valtinos's novella. This 
information is not included in the abbreviated 
published version of Pieris's lecture (Pieris 1994: 7). 
On chronological information about the 
composition of Sinopoulos's Nexpddeinvoc, see 

also Savidis 1990: 43, note 45. 

55 See Raftopoulos 2004: 301-4. In the '70s and 
’80s Valtinos continued to be sceptical about 
political absolutism and ideology in a series of texts 
that challenged the formal limits of realist fiction 
(see Paivanas 2004a: 135-6). 
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This article will attempt a comparative reading of George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss 
(1860) and Alexandros Papadiamantis’s H o6vioou (1903), aiming to illustrate how both 
texts are preoccupied with the problem of inventing spaces for their deviant and super- 
fluous female characters. Although enmeshed in the dominant ideologies of their time, 
such as the evolutionary pattern of life as a sign of progress, and women’s marginalisation 
and domestication within this model, these novels simultaneously reject these ideologies. 
Interestingly, both Eliot’s and Papadiamantis’s problematic heroines are associated with 
water and experience a cathartic death by water. As a deus ex machina, the overflowing 
waters of the river in the first case, and the rising waves of the sea in the latter, provide a 
sanctuary, an intermediate space, where the two exiled heroines escape from traditional 
definitions of women as homeless containers or empty receptacles. George Eliot’s Maggie 
and Papadiamantis’s Frangoyannou discover an alternative geography in water, as the 
Darwinian aquatic space, a site of contestation, is reappropriated and transformed into a 
nursing space. This return to an intrauterine bliss, however, apart from its revolutionary 
potential, signifies also a return to essentialism and suggests the impossibility of ascribing 
any space to women except for that of endless metaphoricity. In the open-endedness of 
these two texts, women are floating signifiers, both promoting and transcending female 
archetypes. 


‘Misfit? women 


The birth of national identities, the fascination with borders, and ‘map mania”! in the 
nineteenth century ran parallel with the effort to allocate proper spaces to women and 
carefully. demarcate their boundaries. In a universe in which new and virgin lands were 
being discovered and offering themselves freely to the will of conquerors, space had 
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surprisingly become scarcer than ever. The 1851 census in the British Isles confirms an 
astonishing growth of population (Matthew 2000: 8), while ‘the imperial government’s 
existing resources [became] less and less adequate to meet the swelling demands made 
upon them at home and abroad’ (Matthew 2000: 158). The rapid and dramatic expansion 
of Victorian Britain might have reserved for it the position of central world power; 
however, in the century after 1815, 22 million people migrated from the British Isles to 
the periphery, as the country’s economic demands had outgrown the empire’s capacity as 
supplier and market (Matthew 2000: 138-9). l 

The discourse of nationalism was born along with the discourse of evolution, which 
also emphasises the scarcity of space. With the publication of The Origin of Species by 
Charles Darwin in 1859, the human was undoubtedly and irrevocably displaced. In this 
book, which reflects the writings of the most influential thinkers of the time and expresses 
one of the most radical concepts of nineteenth-century science, Darwin produces a new 
version of world history, in which man does not occupy the central position, nor has he 
always been present. Man, no less than any other living organism, has to fight for his place 
in the world. In his ‘entangled bank’ metaphor of life, Darwin does not speak only of dif- 
ferent species, which live ‘dependent on each other’, according to the laws of Growth, 
Reproduction, Inheritance, and Variability, but also of a ‘Struggle for Life’, which results 
in the ‘production of higher animals’ and ‘Natural Selection’, or the ‘Survival of the 
Fittest’.? Clearly, both in the nineteenth-century world of science and on the map of 
nations there was not enough room for everyone. Consequently, the weak and the misfits 
of the world had to be displaced. 

As, during the nineteenth century, the world was transformed into a site of struggle 
for organic as well as national growth, the model of national expansion was reflected in 
and enhanced by gender divisions. The two sexes were drawn wider apart, perhaps wider 
than at any other time in history; women were pronounced domestic animals, prescribed 
the roles of wives and mothers and immobilised in the private sphere. The most dominant 
female figure of the century in Britain and the epitome of femininity, Queen Victoria, 
vowed lifelong obedience to her husband at her wedding ceremony and declared that she 
was ‘married as a woman, not as a Queen’ (Matthew 2000: 168). Fencing women in and 
keeping them within feminine spaces was considered an important step towards world 
order: between the family and the nation there seemed to be only a difference in scale. 

The discourse of evolution, which emphasised women’s inferior and feeble nature 
and exiled them from public life, both permeates the two texts we shall be examining and 
is at the same time severely criticised. Maggie Tulliver, Eliot’s central heroine in The Mill 
on the Floss, provides constant confirmation of the Darwinian theory with her affinity to 
animals; Maggie is a ‘pythoness’ (MF: 29), ‘a Shetland pony’ (MF: 13), a ‘terrier’ (MF: 16, 
28) or a ‘rough puppy’ (MF: 61). However, her thirst for books, her perceptive and intel- 
ligent mind render her more ‘advanced’ than her brother and make a farce out of revolu- 
tionary anthropology. The theories of Darwin’s ardent supporter, T.H. Huxley, that 
women were emotional, sympathetic and domestic rather than rational and worldly — 
theories supported with evidence from measuring the cranial shape of men and women — 
simply collapse in the novel.? Reversing the nineteenth-century female stereotypes that her 
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blonde, fair and kitten-like cousin Lucy embodies, Maggie, dark and untamable like her 
father, is, for her family and kin, ‘a mistake of nature’ (MF: 13). A misfit daughter, gener- 
ated by the fatal mixing of Tulliver and Dodson blood, Maggie, ‘like a young forest-tree’, 
withers ‘in its very youth ... for want of the light and space it was formed to flourish in’ 
(MF: 308). 

Gender-role reversals, or, in Jules Law’s phrasing, chiastic exchanges, which produce 
‘masculine’ girls and ‘feminine’ boys — the weak, sickly, and emotional Philip Wakem 
as the symmetrical crossing to ‘masculine’ Maggie in Eliot’s novel — penetrate The 
Murderess as well. Papadiamantis presents us with a series of mis-sexed characters who 
seem to have inherited this ‘gene’ of deviation from sex norms.* Frangoyannou's mother, 
Delkharo,’ personifies a ‘nasty, blasphemous and covetous’ shrew (1992: 3) (H páva tnc 
tov xoi, BAonpog Kat pðovepá’ [1977: 8]); she is a witch who had cast spells on 
the kleftes and chieftains of the revolution. Like a kleftis herself, Delkharo escapes their 
pursuit by climbing mountains, going through clumps of trees and impassable thickets, 
running over thorns barefoot, and finally hiding in the hollow of an ancient pine tree. 

Her daughter, ‘well-built, with sharp features, a masculine bearing and two small 
touches of moustache on her upper lip’ (1992: 2) (‘kaAoKapmpéevn, pe adporc 
YApAKTrpac, ue 1/906 avàptkóv Kat ue 660 LIKpac ÁKPAG HÝÚOTAKOG KVM TOV YELAE@V 
tne? [1977: 7]), grows up to be a little shrew herself (‘uikpr| otptyyAitow’ [1977: 17]), a 
dynamic woman who knows how to calculate and claim her husband’s wages much better 
than he does, how to find the means for building two houses, how to be both a mother 
and a father for her daughters (1977: 43), and how to live in caves and inaccessible cliffs. 
At the end of the novel she proves to be a far better fighter and survivor than the male 
gendarmes, who although much younger are able to track her only after a long and painful 
pursuit, and are never able to capture her. 

This pattern of chiasmus runs in a cyclical course and can be detected also in the third 
generation, as two of Frangoyannou’s children display ‘anomalous’ characteristics. Her 
daughter, Delkharo, named after her grandmother, was *avópóónc, peda Kat Gon pa, 
Kot OL YELTOVIGGES tny ovóguatov «to cepvikoOrAoko»' (1977:28) (‘mannish, swarthy 
and vivacious, and the neighbours called her “the tomboy” [1992: 25-6]). Her son, 
Moros, although impulsive and fierce by nature, ‘eiye TOAD 656v, OnAvKGv voúv, ónoc 
EXEYE n páva tov — voúv o ozoíoc eyévvo? (1977: 32) (‘he had a clever, a feminine mind 
as his mother used to say — a prolific mind’ [1992: 31]), and her son-in-law, Costantis, is 
not only uncouth and ungainly, but ‘beardless’ as well (‘avOpmnov onavev, ortoxiotov, 
a&yappmov’ (1977: 43]). Maggie, Delkharo and Frangoyannou, as trespassers on male ter- 
ritory, create tensions in the private sphere, bring a crisis in masculinity, which has built 
its foundations on female submission, and, consequently, threaten to bring chaos in the 
public sphere as well. 


Surplus female population 
It is not, however, only misfit women that produce discomfort and confusion. Both novels 
are further preoccupied with demographic problems, particularly the threat posed by the 
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increase of the female population. Mr Tulliver, for example, is keen to observe that his 
sister ‘had not only come into the world in that superfluous way characteristic of sisters, 
creating a necessity for mortgages, but had quite thrown herself away in marriage, and 
had crowned her mistakes by having an eighth baby’ (MF: 77). His concerns clearly reflect 
the 1851 census, which, being the first to record marital status, raised the problem of 
unmarried, ‘surplus women’. ‘Over 16% of the female population in England and Wales 
aged 34—44 were single and a further 8% were widows’ (Matthew 2000: 179). Although 
Mr Tulliver’s sister is married, he is never released from his brotherly duty to support her, 
while his cynical observation that she’s got ‘enough o’gells’ (MF 81) betrays his alarm that 
one day her daughters too will have to be provided for. 

Public opinion, expressed through ‘the world’s wife’ at St Ogg’s, is willing to over- 
look the fact that Stephen Guest was nearly engaged to Maggie’s cousin Lucy, as long as 
Maggie and Stephen, both handsome, young and healthy, culminate their romance with a 
‘wonderful marriage’ (MF: 490-91). What ‘the world’s wife’ cannot consent to, however, 
is the ‘unwomanly boldness and unbridled passion’ with which Maggie refuses Stephen’s 
proposal and denies the ‘bliss’ of married life. For girls like Maggie, who have inherited 
such a strong love of independence, exile is the only solution: ‘It was to be hoped that she 
would go out of the neighbourhood — to America, or anywhere — so as to purify the 
air of St Ogg’s from the taint of her presence, extremely dangerous to daughters there!’ 
(MF: 492). 

The problem of surplus female population is even more menacing in The Murderess. 
Frangoyannou’s primal anxiety is the formidable number of unmarried young girls, the 
scarcity of husbands and their exorbitant demands, facts that render the presence of girls 
in the family a source of constant torment for their parents (1992: 48). On the one hand, 
girls, while increasing in a Malthusian geometrical progression, despite being weak and 
sickly in most cases, threaten to outnumber the male population, whose increase is merely 
arithmetical (‘Ta Kopito siv’ eptoayoya, eppdover m ypaía ... Daivovtar wo va 
TANObvVOvtat EexitndEec, diá va KOAKCODLV TOUS yovEic TMV am yvtóv TOV kóopov jon? 
[1992: 46]; ‘Girls have nine lives, thought the old woman. ... It looks as though they mul- 
tiply purposely in order to torment their parents already from this world’ [1977: 47]). On 
the other hand, for most of the male population, which is still agrarian, the only solution 
is emigration. The novel quite prophetically resonates with the largest wave of emigration 
recorded in the history of modern Greece: in the years 1899-1911 about 250,000 Greeks 
emigrated — most of them to the USA, as do two of Frangoyannou’s four sons (Kargakos 
1987: 42). What is worse, daughters must be married and dowries must be provided: not 
only houses, vineyards, olive groves, or fields, but cash payments as well, ‘another evil’ 
spread towards the middle of the nineteenth century (1977: 27). A woman who either fails 
or refuses to partake in the scheme of reproductive economy by assuming the prescribed 
role of wife and mother, is bound to spend her life on dusty shelves or in dark cupboards, 
to be locked in a timeless past as a worthless museum item: 


Tloiog Kýros, noíov AiB&ót noia dvoiGug mapdysi avtd to ovtdv! Kat mac 
BAaotaiver Kar Oder kot PLAAOLAVET kat povvtóvet! ... 
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Iláca mt0y owoyévew, noa pýtnp x"üupa ... mperev s& dnavtog «v 
ALOKATAGTHGEL GAG TH OrjAeo tata Kat va 66081 névte, é Tj entá npoí(kac! Q 
Gs£ pov! ... 


AAG KATÓ touc teAgUtaíoUG ypóvouc, TEpi TA uico TOV a1dvoc, Eiye KOAAT|CEL 
ka GAAN wWópa. To pétpnpo, exsivo to omoíov sis KeovotaviwvoonoAw 
wvopaceto todyoua .... XXpelAev Ékaotog va Soe Kat petpntá mpoíka. 
Avoytriac, y1Aiac, mevtakociac, adid@opov. AAAGG, AG EXE TAG KÓPAXG tov VA TAG 
Kapapdver. Ac tac éBale oto pdt. Ac tac ékAewe oto SovAdmi. Ac tag éotEAvE 
oto povosio. (1977: 29) 


It is not only the life of an unmarried woman, though, that constitutes a life of exile; wives 
and mothers are also destined to a life of homelessness within their very home. The new 
political and social circumstances urge the Skiathotes, and Frangoyannou of course, to 
abandon their houses in the ‘Castle’, the old village of Skiathos built high above the north 
coast of the island, and move into the new town on the south coast. As her childhood 
home becomes deserted and her dowry-land worthless, Frangoyannou becomes nostalgic 
for the Castle where she was born and where she flees at the end of the novel. Moreover, 
like her homeland, which had been under Turkish occupation for almost four centuries by 
the time the action of the novel takes place, Frangoyannou is entrapped in a vicious circle 
of serving others: *... ovyKegarkatotoe dAnv tnv Cory tnc, éBAenev Ott noté Sev eiye 
KGMEL GAO TÍTOTE El] VA ORNPETEL TOLG GAAOUG. Otav to naLdioKkN, LANPETEL tovg 
yoveig tmc. Otav vmavdpevOn, éywe oxAdpa tov ovCbyov TNG ... ÓTAV anéktnos 
TÉKVA, Eyive SOUAG TOV TEKVOV TNG: ÓTAV TA tÉkva ANEKTNOAV TÉKVA, EYIVE TOALV 
SovAEttpix tov eyyóvov TNC’ (1992: 7-8) (‘As a young girl she had served her parents. 
When she married she became the slave of her husband ... When children were born to 
her, she had become their servant; and when they had offspring she had toiled for her 
grandchildren’ [1977: 2]).® 

The dowry Frangoyannou is entitled to, as the first-born daughter,’ is ‘a dilapidated 
house near the old Castle, where people used to live before 1821’ (1977: 7) (‘uiav oiketav 
EPNLOV, ETOLLOPPOTOV, eu; to NaAaLdv Kdotpov, ónoo ekatoikoúoav éva KALPOV 
ou &vOpoxot npo tov 721’ [1992: 12]), a melon-patch far off on a steep cliff, and a small 
untitled field claimed by neighbours. Stripped of her identity — as her change of name 
from Khadoula to Frangoyannou, the wife of Yannis Frangos, indicates — and originally 
destined, in accordance with her family’s wishes, to live in this non-place, she struggles 
hard to escape from captivity and exile, and remap the world around her. Having inher- 
ited both her mother’s ability to dynamically create ‘homes’ and transform the inimical, 
uninhabitable world around her into a place of refuge and also her mother’s art of 
deception and stealing, Frangoyannou manages to build her “‘nook’, her ‘nest’, her ‘little 
corner" (ty *yoviiv' tnc, TH “PMALEV’ tnc, THY 'ixpnv' tnc [1992: 20]) on her very 
own. 

Much like Frangoyannou, George Eliot's Tullivers are doomed to exile within their 
very home, as the mill that had passed from generation to generation of Tullivers for 
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centuries is now changing hands. The rise of new technologies, such as irrigation, threat- 
ens to change the mode and flow of modern life and necessitates the imposition of new 
laws. Mr Tulliver's unwillingness to conform to the new standards costs him the confisca- 
tion of the mill, and, consequently, ‘part of himeself', for ‘the strongest influence of all was 
the love of the old premises where he had run about when he was a boy' (MF: 263). For his 
wife, a woman enmeshed in the nineteenth-century domestic economy, the loss of the mill 
means the dispossession of her ‘household gods’, her china, linen, and cutlery, objects that 
are carriers of her memories and history, associated with particular moments of her life, 
and, consequently, the loss of both her personal space and her past (MF: 201-4). 


Of misery and vice as necessary means of subsistence 


In his Essay on the Principle of Population (1798), Thomas Robert Malthus, a parson and 
professor of political economy at the new East India College in Hertfordshire, formulated 
his famous thesis that the tendency of population to increase geometrically will outrun 
space and agricultural production, which can only increase arithmetically. The idea that 
populations tended to increase rapidly was not of course original (theorists such as David 
Hume or Adam Smith had introduced this concept); what was provocative in Malthus's 
theory, however, was his conviction that ‘the superior power of population cannot be 
checked without producing misery or vice’ (Malthus 1976: 26), ‘positive’ checks to popu- 
lation growth, as he called them. This Malthusian principle was not only an inspiration 
for Charles Darwin's theory of the process of Natural Selection, as it is shaped and 
justified in The Origin of Species; Malthus's Essay also gave rise to movements such as 
eugenics and ‘Social Darwinism’, which promote the exclusion from society of the weak, 
whether they be the poor, the sick, or the less developed. 

War, pestilence, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes and emigration are listed among the 
positive checks of population in Malthus’s Essay. Life in the town of St Ogg’s is so firmly 
bound up with catastrophes that the reader begins to suspect it is because of the devastat- 
ing wars (ever since the Roman legions were in Britain) and the recurrent visitation of 
floods that this ‘old, old town’ has managed to survive throughout the centuries and 
‘impress one as a continuation and outgrowth of nature’ (MF: 115). In the minds of the 
people the floods, far from being Noachian deluges, are transformed into a local legend 
and assimilated into their everyday life: ‘The present time’, the narrator explains, ‘was like 
the level plain where men lose their belief in volcanoes and earthquakes, thinking tomor- 
row will be as yesterday, and the giant forces that used to shake the earth are forever laid 
to sleep’ (MF: 118).° As for the final overflowing of the Floss, it is experienced by Maggie 
as a long-wished-for and God-sent redemption (‘O how welcome, the widening of that 
dismal watery level’ [MF: 517]); not a calamity, but the only possible way out for her 
deviant, misfit and superfluous nature. 

In the case of The Murderess death is imposed upon the surplus female population of 
the island by Frangoyannou, who acts as the personification not only of the Darwinian 
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law,’ but of the Christian law as well. She does not view the murders she commits as 
crimes (at least not at the moment when the murder is committed), but as acts of justice, 
as they release her victims and their families from pain and starvation. ‘If any man chose 
to marry, without a prospect of being able to support a family ... [he] is, in my opinion, 
clearly [...] immoral’, Malthus concludes in his Essay; ‘He should be taught to know that 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed him and his family to suffer 
for disobeying their repeated admonitions; that he had no claim of right on society for the 
smallest portion of food, beyond that which his labour would fairly purchase’ (Malthus 
1976: 135-6). Echoing such Malthusian argumentation, Frangoyannou pronounces sorrow 
as joy and death as life: ‘For behold! Nothing is exactly what it appears to be, but indeed 
rather the contrary. Since sorrow is joy and death is life, then ill fortune is good fortune 
and sickness is death. Therefore all those scourges which mow down young babes and 
appear so frightful — small pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria and other diseases — are they 
not blessings, caresses of the wings of angels that rejoice in heaven when they receive the 
souls of infants? (1977: 46; ‘A, 1600! Kavév xpcypo dev sivar opi 6,11 qoíveton, 
HAAG nav GALO — pA Xov to evavtiov. Aqoó n Aónn evo yapd kat o 0cvortoc sive 
Cor xot AVEOTAOIG, tóte kot N GLUMOPS eotoyxíx sivari kat m vócoc vysía. Apa óo at 
péotvyeg EKEIVOL, ot KATH TO ooivópevov tócov &oynpot Gow OgpíCoov ta dopo 
Bpéon, n evdroyie xt n ootpakiá xt n SiMGEpitic xot HAA vdoot, dev sivat piov 
evtvyrpata, Sev sivar Oomevpata Kor TATyWAate TOV rtepóv TOV LIKPa@V ayyéAOv, 
oitives yaipovv sıç tovc ovpavotic 6tav vmodEXOVTAL Tag Vuoyxdc TOV vnníov; [1992: 
45-6]). Consequently, Frangoyannou believes she plays the part of God's disciple, a heav- 
enly angel sent to assuage pain: ‘Therefore, if men were not blind should they not assist 
the scourge that smites with angel’s wings, instead of trying to exorcise it? ... Should we 
not as good Christians assist the work of the angels?’ (1977: 47; ‘Aev énpene TO OVT1, av 
dev (cav tv@Aot ot &vOponot, va PonPotv tnv uáotiya, tnv iá ntepóv ayyéA@V 
nAńttovoav, avti va Cntotv va tnv e£&opkícoov; ... Aev énpenev nueis, oc kaoi 
yprotiavot va Bon8ópev to épyov tov ayy£Xov; [1992: 46]). 


Women as a potential breach of the bond between past and present 


In an effort to fix national boundaries, establish firm and stable national identities and 
shape the newly born concept of ‘nation’, nineteenth-century states built their foundations 
on the relics of the past. In his book on Greek national history, R.S. Peckham, quoting 


[1 


from Bhabha's essay on ‘DissemiNation’, argues that ‘the nation’s “modern territoriality” 
is represented in terms of Tradition’ (2001: 28). New discoveries of the period in geology, 
evolution, astronomy, archeology and anthropology revolutionised people's perception of 
time and inspired a fascination with the past. While geological and scientific truth was 
discovered in fossils, the truth about a nation was to be sought in its own residual past: 
tradition and folklore." It is interesting to note how both Eliot and Papadiamantis con- 


struct their characters upon ruins. In his 1992 article on ‘Papadiamantis, Paganism and the 
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Sanctity of Place', David Ricks had already established a parallel between English novel- 
ists, such as George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, and Papadiamantis, through elaborating on 
Papadiamantis's tendency to explore the survival of *the pagan past in the present and the 
persisting sanctity of place', and observing that this tendency is common among novelists 
writing for an urban audience. These writers, Ricks remarks, ‘tried to bring out what 
it was for a rural community to be rooted in old pieties’ (1992: 169). I wish to argue, 
however, that, rather than simply ‘flirting’ with the pagan past (a term Ricks adopts to 
define Papadiamantis's relationship with the past), through their deviant heroines, 
Papadiamantis and Eliot problematise this return to the past. 

Eliot's attachment to the ruined villages of the Rhóne, which carry the traces of a 
vulgar era and the ‘dismal remnants of commonplace houses’ (MF: 271) bears a striking 
resemblance to Papadiamantis's obsession with the gunpowder-smoked Greek land, its 
ruined churches, abandoned villages and ancient trees.!! Such places testify to ‘a narrow, 
ugly, grovelling existence’, ‘part of a gross sum of obscure vitality that will be swept into 
the same oblivion with the generations of ants and beavers’ (MF 271-2). An ardent 
admirer of Dutch painting, Eliot finds ‘a source of delicious sympathy in these faithful 
pictures of a monotonous homely existence’ (1992: 330), and delights in her ‘emmet-like 
Dodsons and Tullivers’ (MF: 272). As a regional writer, depicting in detail the everyday, 
humble life of a small Greek island, Papadiamantis too has been associated with Flemish 
painting (by Kostis Palamas) and identified with Steen by Vlasis Gavriilidis.? Papadia- 
mantis's realism, like Eliot’s, is situated in a particular time and setting; both describe in 
detail a rural society they are familiar with and which is locked into a cycle of repetitive 
patterns: birth, growth, marriage, reproduction, disease, death. In Papadiamantis's faithful 
representation of a commonplace old peasant woman, Frangoyannou, the solitary fighter, 
one can clearly recognise the reflection of the sordid old woman, eating her solitary 
dinner, to whom Eliot wishes to turn, averting her gaze from prophets, sibyls, and heroic 
warriors (1992: 330).^ 

While a life that bears no ties with the past is inconceivable in The Mill on the Floss,” 
blind devotion to the past often takes the form of a meaningless and perilous repetition. 
People like Mr Tulliver, who ‘seem to have no standard beyond hereditary custom’ (MF: 
272), are caught in a vicious circle of semi-paganism, while new spiritual seeds scattered 
over them are 'destitute of any corresponding provision! (MF: 275). The seed thrown lacks 
the necessary 'apparatus of hooks' in order to get a hold on the mind, which is simply an 
*unreceptive surface’. Return to the past leads to an analogous dead-end in The Murder- 
ess. The church, represented in the plurality of rural, half-ruined places of Christian 
worship such as the ‘ancient and deserted monastery of St John-the-Secret’ (1977: 67) or 
the abandoned and secluded chapel of the Holy Saviour’ (1977: 154), is more like a relic of 
the past, unable to cope with the present. Frangoyannou’s wish to confess her sins remains 
unfulfilled. First her attempt to reveal her actions to Father Josaphat is thwarted by his 
intermittent slipping into maxims from the Bible (1992: 137-8); next, her search for the 
hermit Father Akakios, renowned for his power to read people’s thoughts, relieve them 
from the terrible torture of hesitation, and save their soul, proves fruitless (1992: 154—5).15 
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These two novels reflect in a remarkable way the nineteenth-century tension between 
a linear and a cyclical model of development. Although caught in the rotation of seasonal 
changes and religious rites, both Frangoyannou and Maggie, these prosaic models of 
human life, break free of their cyclical track and manifest their tragic potential in search of 
viable spaces. They are disentangled from dullness and worldliness, and their inclination 
towards catastrophe allows them to ‘sweep the stage in regal robes’ (MF: 197)." Charles 
Lyell’s uniformitarianism (as presented in his Principles of Geology, 1830-3) or geological 
realism, which decompresses time by emphasising gradualist change, runs alongside the 
catastrophic, biblical, romantic version of the world, according to which a single moment 
is enough to bring colossal changes. 

The catastrophic/cataclysmic ends of Frangoyannou and Maggie, reflecting the ten- 
dency of both narrative and narration to combine linearity with circularity, embody the 
potential of a violent break from the past. The desolation that the overflowing of the Floss 
brings may leave ‘little visible trace on the face of the earth’, as life on the wharves and 
warehouses assumes its usual course after a short period of time; still, nature does not 
repair all her ravages: ‘The uptorn trees are not rooted again; the parted hills are left 
scarred: if there is new growth, the trees are not the same as the old’ (MF: 521-2). 
Although the ending relies on the intervention of natural law in order to provide the 
closure that the genre demands, drowning allows both Maggie and Frangoyannou to be 
released from the natural law, the reproductive cycle of life, and defy the evolutionary 
scheme.” Maggie, the fittest woman to bear progeny in the novel, is chosen by Stephen 
according to the Darwinian principles of sexual selection (MF: 475); and through her 
death she defies her reproductive potential. Frangoyannou likewise defies this cycle 
through the killing of the little girls, and her own granddaughter in particular, who is an 
image of herself, bears her name and is destined from birth to assume the very same role 
in the domestic economy, like all women who are born in the present, like all women who 
were born in the past before them. 


Aquatic spaces 


Drowning is also a return to an Ur-place, a return to the primeval space of origin, a female 
space par excellence, which, however, bears little resemblance to Darwin’s entangled 
bank.” Intrauterine life is a life of peaceful co-existence rather than constant struggle.?! 
Placental economy, as the French feminist theorist Luce Irigaray has shown, prevents the 
mother from activating her defence mechanisms in order to reject the embryo, which is 
after all a half-foreign organism, as half of its antigens are paternal in origin. Although 
the embryo is recognised from the start as a non-self, an ‘other’, a transplant, it is not 
attacked, as any other foreign body would by the mother. ‘It is as if the mother always 
knew that the embryo (and thus the placenta) was other, and that she lets the placenta 
know this, which then produces the factors enabling the maternal organism to accept it as 
other’ (Irigaray quoting Héléne Rouch, biology teacher; 1993: 41). 
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Both the Mill on the Floss and The Murderess point towards a redefinition of water 
as a space of intrauterine bliss rather than a site of conflict and strife. We have already 
seen how they both follow the Darwinian pattern of thought, which renders water a 
battlefield. In The Mill on the Floss the new technology of irrigation overwhelms and 
displaces older modes of production such as milling, and Mr Tulliver’s pursuing litigation 
in order to defend his water rights leads to his destruction (for a detailed discussion on 
water laws see Law 1992). The sea in The Murderess is linked with separation and exile: 
two of Frangoyannou's sons travel by sea to America and never return, and most of the 
male population of the Northern Sporades take to ships for their livelihood. Water, how- 
ever, may be transformed from a locus of contestation into a locus amoenus. The tidal 
Floss carries Maggie and Stephen away from all their present bonds into a ‘stream of joy’ 
(MF: 480), where they can experience, even if only for a few hours, a romantic union from 
which all memory is excluded (MF: 464), and the overflowing river brings for Maggie 
the consummation of her desires outside nineteenth-century patterns of femininity and 
reproductive economy. 

For Frangoyannou, water is the ideal habitation for all those girls she wishes gone 
from her world. All her victims are killed either by drowning,” or choking,” which can 
also be perceived as a form of drowning. As Elizabeth Constantinides has observed, *water 
as an element can be hostile to man in its opposition to air or breath (xvorj), a notion 
inherent in the Greek word zvíyouxi, meaning both “choke” and *drown"' (1988: 104). 
This death is the ultimate form of relief she can offer to the parents, who will no longer 
need to labour for the dowry of their daughters, and to the girls themselves, who would be 
forever free from the toils of domestic economy. One may at this point detect a proto- 
feminist vein in Papadiamantis's text. Vangelis Athanasopoulos has already read Frango- 
yannou as a negation of the stereotypical, patriarchal image of the woman of her time. 
She manages to survive by dynamically adopting the behavioural patterns of the society 
to which she belongs, while her revolution, he contends, consists not in that she directly 
subverts the existing order, but in that she undermines it in a very subtle way. 

Although Frangoyannou's and Maggie's death by drowning embodies the potential of 
subversion in that it substitutes the Darwinian by the placental law, this alternative 
aquatic space, the tidal, cathartic Floss, or ‘the neck joining the hermitage rock to the 
mainland, midway between human and divine justice’ (1977: 162) is also a return to 
biological determinism. The return to the womb, being simultaneously a return to the 
tomb, suggests a repetition of the binary pattern that identifies women with nature and 
men with culture, while the ambiguity of the ending of both novels renders their heroines 


‘unmapped rivers’, 


signifiers trapped in an endless metaphoricity. Despite, or maybe 
because of their power to transform the water from a place governed by the rules of com- 
monplace materialism into a sanctuary, a space, relational and fluid, women remain, after 
all, ‘homeless’ in the sense that they are destined to be carried away from meaning to 
meaning. Although Eliot and Papadiamantis problematise the fixed roles and places 


ascribed to women, they cannot fail to suggest women’s return to essentialism. 
y 
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It has been interesting to observe how these two texts, despite the forty-year span that 


separates them and despite the dissimilar social, cultural, and historical contexts within 


which they were written, debate the same issues and reach comparable conclusions. These 


two novels argue for the creation of viable spaces for women, spaces that are conceived 


outside the logic of domination and power and that will grant women self-expression — 


still a crucial problem in feminist politics today — the solution they offer, though, is a 


palindromic association of women with bodily geography. Maggie and Frangoyannou, 


personifications of the Platonic chora, this material receptacle, incubator of life, which 


provides space but occupies none herself,” embody at the same time phallocentric images 


of an abysmal, disruptive and enigmatic womb/tomb that is both life-giving and 


life-taking. 


Notes 

1 R.S. Peckham (2001) discusses extensively this 
*map mania' in Greece in National Histories, 
Natural States: Nationalism and tbe Politics of Place 
in Greece (London). 

2 ‘It is interesting to contemplate an entangled 
bank, clothed with many plants of many kinds, with 
birds singing on the bushes, with various insects 
flying about, and with worms crawling through the 
damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately 
constructed forms, so different from each other, and 
dependent on each other in so complex a manner, 
have all been produced by laws acting around us. 
These laws, taken in the largest sense, being Growth 
and Reproduction; Inheritance, which is almost 
implied by reproduction; Variability, from the 
indirect and direct action of the external conditions 
of life, and from use and disuse; a Ratio of Increase 
so high as to lead to a Struggle for Life, and as a 
consequence to Natural Selection, entailing 
Divergence of Character and the Extinction of 
less-improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object 
which we are capable of conceiving, namely, the 
production of higher animals, directly follows. 
There is grandeur in this view of life, with its 
several powers, having being originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or into one; and that, 
whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to 
the fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning 
endless forms most beautiful and most wonderful 
have been, and are being, evolved’ (Darwin 1998: 
395-6). 


3 Although Darwinian imagery is evident 
throughout the book, evolution is not synonymous 
with progress. Bob Jakin's thumb, which is 
supposed to be ‘a singularly broad specimen of that 
difference between the man and the monkey' 

(MF: 284), becomes a means of cheating his female 
customers by measuring the end of a yard of fabric 
with the far side of his thumb, but then cutting on 
the near side of it. The comparison made between 
Aunt Pullet, *a fashionably drest female in grief? 
with her protruding hips, several bracelets, and 
architectural bonnet, and a Hottentot, is to the 
Hottentot's advantage (MF: 56-7). The complexity 
introduced to the emotions by civilisation relates 
not to the quality of grief, but to frivolous 
considerations of dress. Furthermore, what appears 
to distinguish human beings from chimpanzees is the 
*superior power of misery' (MF: 46) which they are 
capable of feeling, a rather debatable sign of 
spiritual gain. And the evidence of evolutionary 
progress is exhibited by Tom in his aggressive 
behaviour and his desire for mastery over inferior 
animals (MF: 87). Progress in The Mill on the 
Floss becomes synonymous with brutality and 
insensitivity. 

4 Set within the wider context of the history of 
the newly founded Greek State, which in the 
post-revolution years strove primarily to stabilise 
its physical boundaries while simultaneously 
constituting a coherent national identity, The 
Murderess, in its preoccupation with the instability 
in gender divisions, interestingly reflects an unsettled 
Greek national identity, oscillating between the 
East and the West. The novel depicts the rapid 
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socio-economic changes that were taking place in 
Greece during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, as well as the beginning of the formation of 
a new atomistic society in which money becomes its 
moving power. People begin to desert the old 
villages and move to towns, where their life is 
transformed into a harsh struggle for economic 
prosperity and social acceptance. Frangoyannou, as 
the ‘Frango-’ constituent of her name suggests, is 
enmeshed in the newly arrived atomistic morality of 
the West, and at the same time bound to the barren, 
deserted non-place she has inherited. 

5 The names ‘AgAyapa’ and ‘XadovAo’ appear as 
‘Delkharo’ and ‘Khadoula’ respectively in G.X. 
Xanthopoulides’s translation from which I am 
quoting. Although I find these transliterations rather 
awkward, I retain them for the sake of avoiding 
confusion. 

6 This notion of women and nations sharing 
common destinies is also evident in The Mill on the 
Floss; paraphrasing Montesquieu’s aphorism, 
‘Happy the People whose Annals are blank in 
History-Books’, the narrator observes that ‘the 
happiest women, like the happiest nations have no 
history’ (MF: 385). 

7 As the eldest daughter, she is entitled to inherit 
the house where her family lives and most of the 
family fortune when she marries. This is the 
unwritten law of primogeniture (kanakara), a 
custom in the islands of the North Sporades where 
Papadiamantis sets his story, according to which the 
house would always pass from the mother to the 
first daughter (Vlahoyiannis 1938). 

8 Eliot seems to be reflecting Charles Lyell's thesis 
here, according to which destructive events such as 
earthquakes are ‘a conservative principle in the 
highest degree, and, above all others essential to the 
stability of the system’ (quoted in Smith 1991). The 
Mill on the Floss is, as already argued by a number 
of scholars, a successful attempt to combine the 
periodic with the sequential, a tendency actually 
reflected in the combination of the revolving wheel 
and the flowing river (see Smith 1991 and 
Shuttleworth 1986). Eliot’s perception of history is 
based as much on Charles Lyell’s uniformitarian 
geology and Darwin’s evolutionary biology as on 
older theories of catastrophist natural theology. 

9 The reception of Darwin’s theory in Greece is 
discussed by Jina Politi in her reading of The 


Murderess. The Greek translation of The Origin of 
Species (Politi 1996) was published in 1871, and 
became a subject of great dispute, as Politi informs 
us. It is interesting to note that in 1893 
Papadiamantis translated part of Herbert Spencer’s 
The Principles of Morality for the periodical To 
véov nveóux (The New Spirit), and expressed his 
admiration for the conception of such a theory, an 
admiration which, however, ‘does not necessarily 
imply consent to the moral implications of this 
work’, as he declares (O napos tnv téyvnv cc 
téxvnv Savpaopds, dev onpaívet ovvaiveony et 
tny NOiKkriv onpaciav tov épyov' [quoted in Politi 
1996: 160]). Nature in The Murderess is presented 
as brutal and insensitive, as in Eliot’s novel, and the 
struggle for survival is evident throughout the text. 
The trees fail to bear fruit (‘Aró úo etdv, to óvu, 
dev etyav Kapricet ot £A1éc, siye be avapavý Kar 
pia UnovAos ao8Evera, OPEipovon tov kopnóv kot 
pavpifovos touc KA@vas tov óévópov' [1992: 61], 
*For two years the olive trees had born no fruit: an 
insidious disease had appeared, withering the olives 
and darkening the branches of trees’ [1977: 65]); 
certain species of birds vanish (‘sig 900440 6at£tóg 
eiye katoikroet ent xpeu yevedic avOpdrov exet, 
Kat téAOg £&Aewte xopíc v apr(oet aerónovAo" 
[1992: 62] *... an eagle had lived during three 
generations of men and had finally disappeared 
without leaving eaglets’, [1977: 6]); man exercises 
his power over animals in the most brutal way 

CO vavBdtnc o £v1óc tnc Bépkoc gxvórmos tnv 
QOKNV W ÉVA TEAEKDV, TNV oit OO£, TO KUO 
£Kokkívnoev en’ odiyov. H pók ńorapev ev 
ayovio’ [1992: 132], ‘The man in the boat struck 
the seal with an axe. It bled, dyeing the wave red 
for a space. The seal was in its death throes’ (1977: 
151]). In his recent study, ‘Selfhood, Natural Law, 
and Social Resistance in The Murderess’, D. Tziovas 
describes the novel as ‘anti-evolutionary’ (2003: 100). 
Frangoyiannou’s violent, ‘volcanic’ acts, he 
contends, are not merely her rejection of social 
institutions, but also ‘a reversal of human evolution’ 
(2003: 90, 100). 

10 ‘Folklorists, no less than geologists who delved 
into the physical substrata, strove to disinter the 
remnants of the nation’s buried pre-history’ 
(Peckham 2001: 70). In his chapter ‘Folklores of 
modernity', Peckham discusses this issue extensively 
(2001: 62-75). 


11 For more on Papadiamantis’s fascination with 
such ancient sites see Peckham's article ‘Memory 
and Homelands: Vizyinos, Papadiamantis and 
Geographical Imagination'. 

12 ‘[D]oes not science tell us that its highest 
striving is after the ascertainment of a unity which 
shall bind the smallest things with the greatest? 
(MF: 273). 

13 Georgia Farinou-Malamatari points (1996: 464, 
n. 21) out that the influence of George Eliot on 
Greek prose is commented on by Palamas in his 
study on Vizyinos. 

14 Papadiamantis is, of course, to a great extent 
an ethografos. The ‘invasion of European cultural 
influences’ into Greek life, Peter Mackridge 
contends, urged the Greek writers of the 1880s to 
subordinate the coordinate of time to the coordinate 
of space and to ‘set about producing texts that 
would transcribe regions of Greek territory’ 

(1992: 149). 

15 One of the main dilemmas that Maggie faces is 
whether she can bear a life cut from past bonds. 
Her refusal of Philip and Stephen is grounded on her 
inability to break her ties with the past, for ‘If the 
past is not to bind us,’ she argues, ‘where can duty 
lie? (MF: 475); and she concludes, ‘I desire no 
future that will break the ties of the past, (MF: 444) 
‘I have no heart to begin a strange life again. ... I 
should feel like a lonely wanderer cut off from the 
past’ (MF: 496). 

16 Although it is implied in Eliot’s novel that 
Maggie could have avoided disaster had she had the 
courage to confess to Dr Kenn, a potential saviour 
as his name suggests (MF: 435), it is debatable 
whether his kind and understanding nature could 
have annulled the oppressive narrowness of the 
people of St Ogg's. 

17 In her study of Papadiamantis's narrative 
techniques, Farinou-Malamatari has argued that the 
murderess aims at breaking the repetitive patterns in 
which her life is immersed and wishes to create her 
own ‘history’ as a series of unforeseen, irrevocable 
and autonomous acts (1987: 64—5). 

18 The time of the narrative in The Mill on the 
Floss and The Murderess, as well as the time of the 
narration, are both compressed and decompressed, 
both cyclical and linear. The life of the characters 


progresses in the slow succession of hours, days, 
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months, years, etc., yet a single moment may bring 
an irrevocable change. Likewise, the linear narrative 
is accompanied by a cyclical one, which takes the 
form of a memory or a dream. On a first level, we 
follow the story of Maggie's growth from childhood 
to maturity, or Frangoyannou's series of murders, 
which start in January and end in May, some weeks 
after Easter. On a second level, this linear, 
chronological progression is continuously disrupted 
by flashbacks, which underscore the circularity of 
time. Maggie's story, framed by Chapter 1 of Book 
1, is presented as a dream of the narrator, who 
revisits a familiar place and travels backwards in 
time through memory. The description of the plain, 
the river and the mill with which the novel begins, 
as well as the story that follows, is nothing but a 
dream: ‘I have been pressing my elbows on the arms 
of my chair, and dreaming that I was standing on 
the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, as it looked one 
February afternoon many years ago. Before I dozed 
off, I was going to tell you what Mr and Mrs 
Tulliver were talking about, as they sat by the 
bright fire in the left-hand parlour, on that very 
afternoon I have been dreaming of’ (MF: 8-9). 
Frangoyannou's story is likewise to a large extent 
infiltrated by her memories and dreams. 

19 The catastrophic resolution in The Mill on the 
Floss, succeeded by a uniformitarian narrative which 
blends the everyday with the sublime, as well as 
Frangoyannouv's oscillation ‘between human and 
divine justice’, denotes ambiguity and points 
towards a departure from realism. Furthermore, the 
fascination of both texts with dreams, memories and 
irrational action provides enough evidence for 
characterising Eliot and Papadiamantis as forerun- 
ners of modernism. Michalis Chryssanthopoulos 
(1997) has convincingly argued that in 
Papadiamantis’s writings traditional forms coincide 
with modern ones. D. Tziovas has also argued that 
the text is a challenge to ‘the realistic and the facile’ 
(2003: 93). 

20 For Tziovas, it is Frangoyiannou’s recollections 
and dreams that constitute an inner, private female 
space, as in these imaginary sites she can ‘review 
her life’, ‘claim her subjectivity’ and ‘assert [her]self 
against a male dominated society’ (2003: 92, 97). 
The realm of memories and dreams, of course, 
conflates with the water in that they are both 
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metaphorical spaces, imaginary and fluid 
habitations. 

21 Frangoyannou’s drowning has already been 
read as a return to the womb (Kokolis interprets it 
as a reverse birth, and Saunier speaks of it as a 
palindromic return to the embryonic state), a 
cathartic, baptismal procedure, or even her 
resurrection (Farinou-Malamatari 1987: 67). 

22 She pushes John Perivolas's little girls into the 
pond (1977: 74), and Xenoula, whom she wishes 
dead, falls into the well (1977: 84—5). 


2 She ‘dries up’ her newborn granddaughter by 
putting her two long hard fingers into her mouth, 
and then compresses her throat (1977: 48), and she 
stops the mouth of Lyringos's baby with one hand 
and squeezes her throat with the other (1977: 145). 
24 ‘Maggie’s destiny, then, is at present hidden, 
and we must wait for it to reveal itself like the 
course of an unmapped river’ (MF: 402). 

25 For a feminist reading of the Platonic chora see 
Grosz’s chapter ‘Women, Chora, Dwelling’ (1995: 
111-24). 
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Byzantium in Dark-Age Greece 
(the numismatic evidence in its Balkan context) 


Florin Curta 
University of Florida 


Much has been made of the presence or absence of seventh- and eighth-century coins 
on several sites in Greece, primarily in Athens and Corinth. Kenneth Setton and Peter 
Charanis have paved the way for a cultural-historical interpretation of coin finds, but a 
thorough comparison of both single and hoard finds from Greece with others from the 
Balkans suggests a very different interpretation. Instead of signalising decline, low- 
denomination coins, especially from Athens, may point to local markets of low-value 
commodities, such as food, as well as to the permanent presence of the fleet. 


Almost half a century ago, three polemical articles appeared in Speculum on seventh- 
century Corinth. Apparently, the debate opposing Peter Charanis to Kenneth Setton was 
about an obscure episode, the alleged conquest of Corinth by a group of nomads known 
to Byzantine sources as Onogurs.! In fact, at stake was more than just the interpretation of 
a confusing passage in a late source, namely a letter of Isidore, the fifteenth-century 
metropolitan of Kiev, who had allegedly preserved ‘a reminiscence of a Peloponnesian 
tradition’.? In his first article, Setton reacted against Charanis’s earlier work,’ in which he 
had treated the Chronicle of Monemvasia, one of the most controversial sources for the 
early medieval history of Greece, as ‘absolutely trustworthy’. According to Setton, the 
Chronicle was no more than ‘a medley of some fact and some fiction’ that historians 
should use ‘with caution’.* Charanis had taken the Chronicle at face value. By contrast, 
Setton believed it was ludicrous to claim that the Peloponnese had remained under 
Avar-Slavic domination for 218 years. According to him, ‘much of the Slavonisation of the 
Balkans and of Greece’ was the result of peaceful settlement: ‘unknown numbers of Slavs’ 
came ‘at unknown times and under unknown circumstances’. There was, however, no 
such thing as a Slavic conquest of Greece. ‘The Slavs came, but they did not conquer.” In 
response, Charanis wrote of Slavic domination and great numbers of settlers coming to 
Greece during the entire period from ‘just before the beginning of Maurice’s reign 
[582—602] to the early years of the reign of Heraclius [610—41]'.$ He attacked the ‘official 
version of the Slavic problem in Greece’ espoused by Stilpon Kyriakides: ‘no Greek 
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scholar, writing in Greece, has ever acknowledged that Slavs settled in Greece during the 
sixth century’.” 

At a first glimpse, the Setton-Charanis debate was nothing new. Many of the argu- 
ments used by both sides were almost a century old. The Chronicle of Monemvasia was 
first used as a primary source for the history of the Slavs in Greece by Jakob Philipp 
Fallmerayer, the German journalist who claimed that the modern Greeks were descen- 
dants not of ancient Greeks, but of Slavs and Albanians whose ancestors had settled in 
Greece during the Middle Ages and had learned to speak Greek from the Byzantine 
authorities.’ In fact, Setton went as far as to claim that although Charanis seemed to 
hold Fallmerayer up to opprobrium, his views were not ‘unlike those entertained by 
Fallmerayer more than a century ago'? In 1952, comparing one's work with that of 
Fallmerayer was a serious charge. In Greece, Fallmerayer had been demonised to the point 
that, although actually an enemy of Russia, he came to be regarded as a Panslavist and as 
an agent of the tsar. Long before its first translation into Greek, Fallmerayer's work was 
stigmatised as 'anti-Greek'.! During and after the Civil War, the ‘Slavs’ became the 
national enemy. By 1950, those embracing the ideology of the right saw their political 
rivals as the embodiment of all that was anti-national, Communist, and Slavic. A strong 
link was established between national identity and political orientation, as the Civil War 
and the subsequent defeat of the left-wing movement turned Slav Macedonians into the 
Sudetens of Greece." To hold Fallmerayeran views was thus a crimen laesae maiestatis. 
Dionysios A. Zakythinos, the author of the first monograph on medieval Slavs in Greece, 
wrote of the Dark Ages separating Antiquity from the Middle Ages as an era of decline 
and ruin brought by Slavic invaders.” Some insisted on the beneficial Byzantine influence 
that forced the Slavs to abandon their nomadic life of bandits.!^ Others rejected the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia as an absolutely unreliable source. 

In reality, the controversy was substantially different from everything published until 
then on the ‘Slavic problem’. Kenneth M. Setton and Peter Charanis ‘infused the study of 
the texts with information from numismatics and archaeology'.!é Setton first used the 
archaeological evidence to support arguments derived from the interpretation of written 
sources. Despite his criticism of Charanis, he believed that the archaeological evidence 
confirmed ‘to some extent’ the Chronicle of Monemvasia, ‘especially as to the Greek aban- 
donment of Corinth'. He noticed that the largest number of seventh-century coins from 
Corinth had been found on the Acrocorinth and that such finds were rare in the lower 
town, a distribution he further interpreted as indicating that the inhabitants of the city 
moved ‘within the protection of the precipitous heights of the citadel'." Charanis’s inter- 
pretation of the distribution of coins on the Acrocorinth differed only in that he viewed it 
as an indication that the Avars had severely damaged Corinth and that, as a consequence, 
all economic activities indicated by coins had been transferred to the Acrocorinth.'? Both 
historians agreed that following the attacks of the barbarians (according to Setton, the 
Onogurs), Corinth must have been a deserted village. According to Setton, ‘we must fit the 
Corinthian archaeological evidence as best we can into the historical pattern of events 
established for us by the literary and documentary record'. His eagerness to use the 
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archaeological evidence, albeit of artifacts rather than of closed finds, seems to have been 
based on a firm belief that coins and other archaeological finds are ‘from their very nature 
susceptible to fewer distortions by the historian than most literary texts, which can be in 
substance inaccurate and misleading and the historical value of which can never exceed 
their authors’ knowledge of the events they describe'.? By shifting the emphasis from 
written to archaeological sources, Setton bequeathed to posterity not only his vision of the 
early medieval history of Greece, but also a powerful methodology for exploring its Dark 
Ages. It demanded that, in the absence of reliable written sources, archaeological data be 
used for historical reconstructions. Since the interpretation of the archaeological evidence 
relied on the ‘historical patterns of events established for us by the literary and documen- 
tary record’, such reconstructions quickly replaced traditional accounts based on historical 
and linguistic evidence without altering their fundamental thrust.” 

This is particularly true for the numismatic evidence. Following Setton’s insistence 
upon the decreasing number of coin finds in Corinth, Charanis drew coin frequency lists, 
which he then interpreted in accordance to what was known from the meagre historical 
record about Dark Age Corinth. He noticed that in Athens, the number of coins minted 
for Emperor Philippikos (711-3) was larger than that of any other reign within that period 
of decline and he explained the phenomenon in reference to the mission of the spatharios 
Helias, who, shortly after the execution of Justinian II, had been sent to the western 
provinces with Justinian’s head. According to Charanis, Philippikos struck new coins to 
replace those of the ‘fallen tyrant’ and Helias must have been responsible for the presence 
of these coins in Athens.”! As for the overall diminishing number of coins found in Corinth 
and Athens, this was usually interpreted as a sign of economic and social transformations. 
Some spoke of the ‘feudalisation’ of Byzantine society” and pointed to a pre-Dark Age 
date for the beginning of the gradual reduction in the distribution of coins.” Others cited 
new finds from Corinth disproving Setton's and Charanis's interpretation: the number of 
seventh-century coins found in the lower town is in fact larger than that of coins from the 
Acrocorinth.^ More to the point, the relatively large number of coins from Justin II to 
Phokas now in the collection of the Patras museum is believed to demonstrate that one 
cannot take the Chronicle of Monemvasia very seriously, since it is precisely during that 
period of time that, according to the Chronicle, the inhabitants of Patras had moved to 
Reggio Calabria. Besides an obsessive preoccupation with associating coin finds with 
almost every event known from historical sources,” the recent literature on Byzantine 
coins from Dark Age Greece typically ignores finds from other areas of the Balkans, while 
at times pointing to those of Anatolia. Despite complaints about the scarcity of numis- 
matic evidence," the Dark Age Balkans produced so far over 1,500 coins of copper, silver, 
and gold, of which more than 1,300 are Greek finds. There are several reasons for adopt- 
ing a general view of the Balkans when dealing with the Byzantine presence in Greece 
during this period. First, the general withdrawal of Byzantine troops from the Balkans 
in c.620 was followed by the creation of the first themes, Thrace first and then Hellas? 
Second, it has long been noted that in terms of coin circulation during the period dubbed 
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‘Dark Ages’ because of the relative lack of written sources,? Greece has much more in 
common with the coastal areas of the Balkan peninsula than with Anatolia, where copper 
coins disappear between the late seventh and the early ninth century. By contrast, such 
coins continued to appear in the Balkans, and not just in Greece, until after 800. Unlike 
Asia Minor, where gold was not hoarded any more between the reigns of Heraclius and 
Theophilos, there are no less than three hoards of gold in the Balkans dated to the seventh 
century. Indeed, it has long been noted that in the Balkans, ‘some form of arrangement 
involving sporadic and vestigial monetary payments to the army has survived or 
evolved"?! 

At a quick glimpse, there is a sharp contrast between the Balkan distributions of coins 
dated to the first two decades? and the remainder of the seventh century, respectively 
(Fig. 1). Instead of a significant number of hoards of copper and a few hoards of gold, 
Greece produced so far only three hoards, two of gold and one of copper, that could be 
dated after c.630. With just one exception (the solidus minted for Justinian II discovered in 
Athens, see Catalogue no. 96), all stray finds from the subsequent period are of copper. 


Figure 1 Seventh-century Byzantine coin finds in the Balkans: copper (circle), silver (square), and gold 
(star). Larger symbols show hoard, smaller ones show stray finds. Numbers refer to the catalogue 
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The contrast is also striking in relation to the northern regions of the peninsula. Instead of 
copper? or copper and silver,” silver alone now dominates in the Lower Danube region in 
the form of hexagrams mostly found in hoards. In the early 600s, hoards of gold were 
buried in the immediate vicinity of Constantinople? and from Greece.” After c.630, gold 
finds appear in the northern Balkans, especially on the northwestern coast, as well as in 
the Middle Danube region. Istria and the Dalmatian coast are the only regions in the 
Balkans that have so far produced a significant number of gold coins dated to the second 
half of the eighth century (Fig. 2). By contrast, the northeastern region (Dobrudja) pro- 
duced mainly copper and silver.” Copper coins minted for Emperor Heraclius that could 
be dated after 630 (i.e., after the new weight reduction of the follis) are rare in the Balkan 
region (Catalogue nos 1—5), while his silver coins known from that area are all hexagrams 
of his first series (MIB IJI 140-5), dated between 615 and 638/40 (Catalogue nos 9-13). 
Hexagrams of that particular series are otherwise known from Armenian (Dvin I and II,” 
Kosh) and Georgian hoards (Marganeti, Mtskheta) or from finds in the Kama-Perm 
region. The latter also produced miliaresia minted for the same emperor, often in large 


Figure 2 Eighth-century Byzantine coin finds in the Balkans: copper (circle), silver (square), and gold 
(star). Larger symbols show hoard, smaller ones show stray finds. Numbers refer to the catalogue 
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quantities. For example, the Bartym hoard with 272 die-linked specimens has been inter- 
preted as a lump payment or gift to a local chieftain.” This may also be true for hoards 
with hexagrams of Heraclius. In fact, to a much larger extent than miliaresia, the 
emperor’s hexagrams seem to have been coins specifically struck for paying mercenaries 
recruited for his Persian campaigns, most importantly for his conquest of Tiflis.” A simi- 
lar interpretation applies to the hexagrams of Constans II. All Balkan specimens are hoard 
finds, and include specimens of Constans’ first (MIB III 142, dated between 642 and 646), 
fourth (MIB III 149-151, dated between 654 and 659), and fifth series (MIB II 152-4, 
dated between 659 and 668).*! To the latter belongs the closing coin of the Valandovo 
hoard (Catalogue no. 45), while in most Romanian hoards accumulation continued 
through Constantine IV’s reign. Emperor Constans II also issued gold coins, such as ‘light 
weight solidi’ of 20 carats commonly found in rich burial assemblages in the Middle 
Dnieper region. Since specimens from Malo Pereshchepino and Novo Senzhary are 
die-linked, it has been suggested that gold coins of Constans II may have been struck for 
distribution to nomads in the steppes north of the Black Sea.” None of the Balkan coins 
minted for Emperors Heraclius and Constans II belongs to this category. Nor are gold 
coins found in Hungary or western Romania ‘light weight solidi’ of the kind commonly 
associated with Ukrainian burial assemblages. On the contrary, given the presence of some 
coins minted in Carthage or Sicily, it is more likely that they mirror the Avar-Byzantine 
rapprochement during Constans II’s campaign in Italy against the Lombards. As such, 
they must have come from Italy, not from the steppes north of the Black Sea.9 The same 
may be true for twelve copper coins of Constans II found in the Balkans (Catalogue nos 
16-17, 21, 30-1, 38-9). Three of them were minted in Carthage.* 

By contrast, out of 817 coins of Constans from the Athenian Agora, 108 were struck 
in Constantinople between 655 and 657. The number of coins of Constans found in Athens 
is almost four times larger than that of coins struck during the much longer reign of his 
father, Heraclius. The unusually large number of coins of Constans has been explained 
in terms of the emperor’s visit to Athens in 662/3.9 Indeed, more than 600 pieces from 
the Athenian series were minted before that date. Moreover, they seem to cluster along 
the axis of the Panathenaic Way, which may indicate the existence of ‘a military or para- 
military encampment’ on or near the Areopagus.* However, leaving aside the chronologi- 
cal difference — for it is hard to understand why the emperor would have ‘injected’ into 
Athens issues that were already several years old — the phenomenon is also visible in 
Corinth and cannot be explained as a mere consequence of the imperial sojourn in Athens. 
Moreover, there is a similar and, indeed, parallel, surge in the number of copper coins of 
Constans in Sicily.” It is therefore more likely that responsible for this phenomenon was 
the military accompanying the emperor, not just Constans or his court. This hypothesis is 
further substantiated by the presence among the Athenian coins of a relatively large 
number of half-folles, all minted in a single year (659/60), whereas, with just one exception 
(Catalogue no. 38), this denomination is not known from anywhere else in the Balkans. 
The evidence suggests that in Greece or, at least, in Athens, small change was suddenly put 
into circulation on the eve of the Italian campaign.” It would be hard to visualise this 
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surge as anything else than the arrival in Athens of a group of people carrying coins 
available at that time in Constantinople.” In the case of Athens and Corinth, it is possible 
that the sudden infusion of radiate was indeed associated with the military preparations 
preceding the mobilization of the fleet for the war in Italy, although the local demand 
for low denominations continued long after the beginning of the Italian campaign. A 
number of coins from Sicily suggest that the mint of Constantinople was not alone in 
meeting that demand. 

Coins from Italy continued to reach the Balkans during the reign of Constantine IV. 
Many copper coins of this emperor, as well as of his successors Justinian II and Tiberius 
III, were found in coastal regions (Catalogue nos 59, 60, 62-6, 92-4, 100-01), including 
the five folles of Constantine IV minted in Sicily and retrieved from excavations in the 
southern Agora of Corinth.” By contrast, all silver coins of Constantine IV are hexagrams 
from North Balkan hoards.? The latest are the closing coins of the Galati and Priseaca 
hoards, which are specimens of Emperor Constantine’s third series (MIB III 66-8, dated to 
674—81). The largest group of coins in the Priseaca hoard date to the 670s, at the time of 
Mu'awiyah's attack on Constantinople. We know that following the Byzantine victory, 
‘the Chagan of the Avars as well as the kings, chieftains, and castaldi who lived beyond 
them, and the princes of the western nations, sent ambassadors and gifts to the emperor, 
requesting that peace and friendship should be confirmed with them'.? It has been 
suggested that the hoards of silver found in Romania were initially bribes or gifts sent to 
the Bulgars, who had recently arrived in the Lower Danube region. By such means, 
Emperor Constantine *was aiming at ensuring good relations with the new barbarians at 
the empire's northern frontier', during the difficult period preceding the Byzantine 
victory." An equally special purpose had the token of % siliqua from the Silistra hoard 
(Catalogue no. 77). The token was struck in Constantinople at some point between 668 
and 685, perhaps shortly before 681, for the celebration of either Rome (12 April) or, more 
likely, Constantinople (11 May).? A date c.681 may also be accepted for two of the three 
hoards with gold of Constantine IV that were found in the Balkans. At least one of them 
may have been buried in the circumstances surrounding the invasion of the Bulgars and 
their settlement in the northeastern region of the peninsula. Most other gold coins of the 
late seventh and early eighth century are stray finds from coastal areas minted in neighbor- 
ing mints (Constantinople for Catalogue nos 82-4, 86 and 96; Rome for no. 85; Ravenna 
for no. 98). Except specimens found in such assemblages as the Athenian hoard with a 
closing date during Constans II’s reign or the ‘Attic hoard’ with a closing date within the 
reign of Leo III, the solidus minted for Justinian II during his second reign (705-11) is so 
far the only Dark Age gold coin found in Greece. The rare Balkan finds of such coins, as 
well as of those struck under Tiberius III, should not be taken as an indication of low mint 
output, for issues of both emperors were found in relatively significant numbers in burial 
assemblages in the north Caucasus and Lower Don areas. This has been rightly associated 
with the liveliest Byzantine relations with both Khazars and Alans.?é 

In contrast with finds of gold, an unusually large quantity of copper minted for 
Philippikos has been found in Athens, with a coin/regnal year ratio second only to that of 
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Constans Il.” Since among the thirty-one legible coins, only six obverse dies were repre- 
sented, it has been suggested that these die-linked specimens formed a body of coin speci- 
fically transported from Constantinople and ‘injected’ into the circulating medium at 
Athens.’ Responsible for this phenomenon must have been the military.? It has also been 
noted that all pieces were minted during Philippikos' second regnal year (712/3), which is 
also the year in which the apotheke appeared in the Aegean Sea.™ All identifiable coins 
are 10-nummia pieces struck over half-folles of Justinian II. Margaret Thompson initially 
proposed that they were the products of a local mint, despite the fact that they all bear the 
mint mark CON. If indeed struck in Constantinople, such coins are conspicuously absent 
from the Saraçhane series.$ On the other hand, coins of a later date found in the Athenian 
Agora have been overstruck in Constantinople on coins of Philippikos.?? The relatively 
large number of coins of Philippikos found in Athens is indeed remarkable, especially in 
the light of the absence of such coins from Sicily, in spite of the creation of the Sicilian 
theme precisely at this point in time. But the absence of any coins of Philippikos from 
Corinth makes any interpretation of this surge in connection with the apotheke highly 
dubious. Unfortunately, little is known about coins in circulation in Thessalonica during 
this period, for despite extensive archaeological work within the perimeter of the city, no 
comprehensive catalogue of coin finds has so far been published that would allow us to 
draw comparisons.5 In Greece, on the other hand, the earliest seals are those of military 
and fiscal® officials of the theme of Hellas. While the appearance of a genikos 
kommerkiarios of Hellas in 698/9 may have been connected with the creation of the 
strategia not long before 695, when the first strategos is mentioned in written sources, 
there is no necessary association between the surge in coins of Philippikos and the seal of 
a kommerkiarios of the apotheke of Thessalonika. An un-named state official in charge 
with the imperial kommerkia of the strategia of Hellas was operating between 705 and 
710. If the coins of Philippikos were in any way related to the peaks of activity of local 
kommerkiarioi, one would expect an equally large amount of copper for the subsequent 
reigns, for the imperial kommerkia of Hellas appear also on seals dated to 738/9 and 748/ 
9. While twenty-two out of twenty-three coins struck for Leo III that were found in Athens 
are indeed 10-nummia pieces, the reign of Constantine V coincides in time with one of 
the lowest points in the monetary history of both Athens and Corinth. Similarly, the 
kommerkia of Mesembria are attested without interruption between the beginning of the 
eighth century until the joint reign of Constantine V and Leo IV (751-75). However, 
there are no coins minted during all that period, for the coin series in Mesembria stops 
with Justinian II’s first reign (685-95) and resumes only with that of Theophilus (829— 
42).8 Coins of eighth-century emperors appear only sporadically outside the city walls, in 
Dobrudja. 

Between Tiberius III and Leo IV, there are no finds of silver coins in the Balkans. 
Gold coins of Constantine V, the only such finds of the second half of the eighth century, 
are known from burial assemblages in Croatia. But in all five graves from Biskupija that 
produced solidi of Constantine V, the associated grave goods indicate a date in the first 
half of the ninth century.? All these coins were minted in Syracuse and must therefore 
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have come across the Adriatic.” Unlike coins of other emperors of the eighth century, 
those struck in gold for Constantine V cluster in the western and northwestern region of 
the Balkans. By contrast, seven out of fourteen copper coins of Constantine VI and Irene 
are from Greece. The only Balkan finds of gold and silver struck for that emperor are 
those from Bulgaria. Particularly important are the two coins, one of gold, the other of 
silver, found in burial 34 in Kiulevcha, the earliest coin-dated burial assemblage in early 
medieval Bulgaria known to date."! 

There are several conclusions to be drawn from this survey of coin finds from the 
Dark Age Balkans. First, there is a clear cluster of gold and silver coins in the northern 
region. In Dobrudja and eastern Bulgaria, there is more gold and silver minted for 
Constans II and Constantine IV than copper struck for the same emperors, even though a 
significant number of gold coins of the former and hexagrams of the latter are hoard finds. 
On more than one occasion, various scholars have associated finds of solidi or hexagrams 
with special relations maintained by those emperors with individual barbarian leaders on 
the frontier." This may even be true for other hoards, such as Valandovo, the southern- 
most example of this group, which was found not far from the area known to have been 
taken over by Kouber's followers after leaving the Avar qaganate.? The presence of 
copper on the northeastern and northwestern coast has received comparatively less atten- 
tion. Particularly important for the purpose of this paper are hoard and stray finds in and 
around Nesebar (Mesembria; Catalogue nos 28-9, 52-3, 66-7, 86 and 94), which represent 
half of all copper coins minted between Heraclius and Justinian II that were found in the 
region. During that period, Mesembria remained under direct Byzantine control without 
any interruption. The city is mentioned several times as an important port and military 
outpost on the western Black Sea coast.” Emperor Constantine IV stopped in Mesembria, 
‘together with five dromones and his retinue’, following his defeat by the Bulgars in 679 or 
680.” During Justinian IPs first reign, Mesembria was the place of exile for the future 
Emperor Leo III and his parents." A Bulgar chieftain, Sabinos, found shelter within the 
city walls after being overthrown in 761 or 762." Another Bulgar ruler, Krum, when even- 
tually taking the city in 812, found ‘36 brass siphons and a considerable quantity of the 
liquid fire that is projected from them as well as an abundance of gold and silver’. At 
least part of the apparent prosperity of Mesembria in the early ninth century must have 
been associated with the role the city played in the trade network in the Black Sea region. 
Mesembria was the main centre of trade with the Bulgars, and active trade may indeed 
have been the reason behind the early appearance of local kommerkiarioi.? It is often 
assumed that the main task of these officials was to provide and sell military equipment 
and weapons to the soldiers? and that the presence of copper coins may be associated 
with transactions between the apotheke and the local soldiery in which, in addition to in- 
kind payments, small amounts of cash may have been used for purchases. We know very 
little about prices in the late seventh or early eighth century, but even a hoard of copper 
such as that found in 1979 or 1980 in Nesebar (Catalogue nos 28, 66 and 94), must have 
been worth a very small fraction of a solidus.*! Copper coins could not have been used for 
the purchase of expensive items, such as weapons. Given the fiduciary nature of copper 
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coinage, it is also very unlikely that copper coins could indicate special relations with bar- 
barian chieftains, even if isolated finds of copper in the northern Balkans are relatively 
common in the 600s and 700s (Catalogue nos 30, 33, 37, 102, 118 and 126). 

While the presence of kRommerkiarioi in Greece cannot be dated earlier than c.700, 
the large number of coins minted for Constans II, Constantine IV, and Justinian II found 
during excavations in Athens and Corinth cannot be explained in terms of either tax pay- 
ments or special-purpose coinage. If, as suggested above, the ‘injection’ of a large number 
of coins of Constans II into the market at Athens, a situation without any parallel in the 
Balkans, may be associated with the preparations for Constans II’s expedition to Italy in 
663, it may be possible to raise the question of what system may have been in place in 
Byzantine Greece before the inception of the theme of Hellas. If anything, the numismatic 
evidence suggests that although copper coins have the tendency to follow the military,? 
there is no mechanical association between warfare or the presence of Byzantine troops, 
on one hand, and copper coinage on the other. Indeed, one of the most conspicuous 
aspects of the distribution of seventh-century coins in the Balkans is the absence of a 
significant number of Istrian finds. There are only few coins that could be dated to this 
period (Catalogue nos 14, 39, 60, 71, 98 and 113). Long time under the authority of the 
exarch of Ravenna, Istria seems to have become in the late seventh century a separate 
administrative unit, much like a kleisoura, with its own troops under the command of a 
local magister militum. Besides milites alii per Histriam mentioned by Paul the Deacon, 
the magister militum had a small number of soldiers (about sixty) under his direct com- 
mand, all of whom were local recruits.?? By the late sixth or early seventh century, Trieste 
had become a separate administrative and military border unit, the numerus tergestinus.*5 
In addition, the network of castella in northern Istria (Piran, Umag, Rovinj, Labin, 
Motovun, Buzet, and Nezakcij) was designed to control access from Lombard or 
Avar-held territory to the north.” Judging by the measure of their participation in crush- 
ing the usurpation of imperial power following Constans II’s assassination in 669, the 
Byzantine troops in Istria must have been relatively numerous. Yet no seals of 
kommerkiarioi have so far been found in Istria or anywhere else in Croatia. Nor is 
the apotheke mentioned in the Adriatic Sea at any point in time.” The absence of the 
apotbeke dovetails with the rarity, if not absence, of Byzantine copper coins from the 
north Adriatic region.” That this is by no means the result of a lack of more elaborate 
administrative structures in Istria (such as the theme) is shown by the equally relevant 
absence of copper coins in Thrace. By the end of the seventh century, when the Thracian 
theme was created, it may not have comprised more than just two narrow strips of land 
along the western coast of the Black Sea and the northern coast of the Aegean Sea.” The 
size of the theme must have grown considerably only after the revived Byzantine offensive 
under Constantine V, Leo IV and Irene.? Yet absolutely no coins of copper have been 
found so far in the eastern region of the Balkans that could be dated to the eighth century. 
To be sure, the imperial kommerkia of Thrace are mentioned on seals dated to 730—41 and 
751-75. Why then the absence of coins?” 
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The only regions in the Balkans to have produced a significant quantity of radiate 
are Greece, Dobrudja and eastern Bulgaria. By far the largest number is that of Greek 
finds (144 out of all 156 documented half-folles and 10-nummia pieces). In Athens, the 
three reigns conspicuously represented by such petty coinage are those of Constans II, 
Philippikos, and Leo III. Among coins from the northeastern area, four out of ten speci- 
mens were found in Mesembria. While less evident quantitatively, finds from Romania 
and Bulgaria may help us understand the significance of the Greek finds. For example, the 
decanummia of Philippikos found in Athens have been long viewed as a special local issue 
that did not circulate beyond Athens.” But 10-nummia pieces are now known not only 
from other parts of Greece (Catalogue no. 108), but also from Dobrudja (Catalogue 
no. 109). There seems to be some connection between petty currency and coastal regions 
easily accessible by sea. 

Indeed, neither Istria, nor Thrace (as a theme) had any particular importance for the 
Byzantine fleet. The local troops in both areas were mainly designed to wage war on land, 
and no local harbour facility is known to have played any major role in various military 
confrontations in which Byzantium was engaged during the seventh or eighth century. By 
contrast, Mesembria, Athens, and Corinth were strategic points of control that the Empire 
did not relinquish at any time before 800. The interruption of the coin series in Mesembria 
after the first reign of Justinian II may well be a consequence of the increasing importance 
of the Bulgarian trade with its typical lack of monetary exchanges. But in the case of 
Greece, the presence of copper coins has to do more with the concomitant presence of the 
fleet than with the implementation of either the strategia or the apotheke. If the surge in 
number of coins minted for Emperor Constans II can be associated with his preparations 
for the sea expedition to Italy, the presence and importance of the fleet in Hellas during 
the reign of Constantine IV is highlighted in a passage from the second book of the 
Miracles of St Demetrius, in which we are told that a strategos of the fleet named Sisinnios 
was sent to Thessalonica together with his troops to sort out things related to accusations 
of conspiracy levelled at Mauros and his men.” That coins struck in Carthage, Rome, or 
Syracuse were found in Dobrudja (Catalogue nos 17, 38, 62, 70 and 123) could hardly be 
explained without reference to the fleet. The letters sent by Pope Martin from his Crimean 
exile in 655 and 656 are often cited as an example of the bleak economic situation within 
a peripheral region of the empire.” But it is often forgotten that they also demonstrate 
that sea communications between Chersonesus and Rome were not interrupted in the 
mid-seventh century. 

Nor were the sea-lanes between Athens and Constantinople interrupted at any point 
during the subsequent period. If the 10-nummia pieces minted for Philippikos found in 
the Agora of Athens were indeed minted in Constantinople, their presence in both Greece 
and Dobrudja should also be attributed to the fleet. Indeed, one is reminded of the similar 
situation of the late fifth and early sixth century, when both areas must have been flooded 
with relatively large numbers of minimi that later turned out in hoards with latest coins 
minted before c.570.% By the time hoards without such coins were closed in the 570s 
or 580s, the smallest fractions of the follis were already valueless and probably out of 
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circulation.” Similarly, by the time 10-nummia pieces of Philippikos may have been in use 
in Athens, the value of the follis itself had dropped to 1/288 of a solidus.’ The seventh- 
century collection of the miracles of St Artemius describes a man who, after falling on a 
muddy street of Constantinople, gathers all the small change he dropped on the ground, 
‘down to the last half-follis’, as if this were the smallest denomination in existence.!! 
That small change remained in use throughout this period is further confirmed by other 
sources.! On the other hand, the rapidly diminishing value of the follis makes one 
wonder what was the exact use people had for such low-value denominations as 10- 
nummia pieces. According to the seventh-century Life of St. John the Almsgiver, five folles 
were sufficient for buying the daily ration of food.? All known 10-nummia pieces from 
Athens could have bought food for three days, if the monetary value was still reckoned in 
nummia, but taken individually, each one of them could not have been worth much more 
than a portion of the daily ratio of vegetables.! In fact, such coins may not even have 
circulated at fixed value, as suggested by the practice of overstriking lower on higher- 
denomination coins. The half-folles and decanummia found in Greece and Dobrudja may 
thus signal the existence of local markets of low-price commodities, most likely food in 
small quantities, serving a population that had direct access to both low-value coinage and 
sea-lanes. Such coins can hardly be associated with either the apotheke or the high-ranking 
individuals serving as kommerkiarioi during this period. Nor should the low-value coinage 
be interpreted as evidence of ‘deserted villages’, for, if anything, the presence of such small 
change suggests that oarsmen or sailors of either commercial or war ships could rely 
on constant supplies of fresh food in certain points along the coast. In the absence of a 
*historical pattern of events established for us by the literary and documentary record', the 
numismatic evidence can in this case guide us towards a different understanding of the 
Dark Ages. 


Dark-Age coins in the Balkans: A catalogue 


Heraclius (after 630/1) 
a. copper 


1. Athens (Greece); stray find; follis minted in Ravenna in 631/2; M. Thompson, The 
Atbenian Agora. Results of Excavations Conducted by tbe American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, II (Princeton 1954) 70. 

2. Corinth; stray find; follis minted in Constantinople in 633/4; K. Edwards, Corinth. 
Results of Excavations Conducted by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens (Cambridge 1933) 131. 

3.  Silistra (Bulgaria); stray finds; follis minted in Constantinople in 639/40 and a 
12-nummia piece minted in Alexandria between 632 and 641; E. Oberlander- 
Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines des VIle—Xe siècles découvertes à Silistra, dans la 
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collection de l'académicien Péricle Papahagi, conservées au Cabinet des Médailles du 
Musée National d'Histoire de Roumanie’, Cercetári numismatice 7 (1996) 119 nos 44 
and 52. 

Solin (Croatia); hoard with half-follis minted in Constantinople in 630/1 (closing 
coin); I. Marovic, ‘Reflexions about the year of the destruction of Salona’, Vjesnik za 
arheologiju i historiju Dalmatinsku 77 (1984) 295. 

Unknown location in Dobrudja (Romania); follis minted in Constantinople in 640/1; 
Poenaru-Bordea and Donoiu, *Contributii', 238. 


b. gold 


6. 


Alexandria (Romania); stray find; solidus of Heraclius! fourth series (variant a) 
minted in Constantinople between 632 and 638; E. Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘La 
monnaie byzantine des VIe-VIIIe siécles au-delà de la frontiére du Bas-Danube. 
Entre politique, économie et diffusion culturelle', Histoire & Mesure 17 (2002) 170. 
Bačka Palanka (Serbia); stray find; solidus minted in Constantinople in 637/8 (MIB II 
45); Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmtinzen, 24—5. 

Prigrevica (Serbia); stray find; solidus of Heraclius’ fourth series minted in 
Constantinople between 632 and 641; Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmünzen, 73-4. 


c. silver 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Galati (Romania); hoard with three hexagrams of Heraclius’ first series (MIB III 
140-5), dated between 615 and 638; V. Butnariu, ‘Raspindirea monedelor bizantine 
din secolele VI-VII în teritoriile carpato-dunárene', Buletinul SocietZtii Numismatice 
Románe 77-9 (1983-5) 230. 

Sânnicolau Mare (Romania); stray find; hexagram of Heraclius’ first series (MIB III 
140-5), dated between 615 and 638; B. Mitrea, ‘Découvertes de monnaies antiques et 
byzantines dans la RSR (XV)’, Dacia 16 (1972) 373. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray find; hexagram of Heraclius’ first series (MIB III 140), dated 
between 615 and 638; Oberlander-T4rnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 119 no. 46. 

Valandovo (Macedonia); hoard with two hexagrams of Heraclius’ first series (MIB 
III 140), dated between 615 and 638; V. Radic, ‘Nalaz srebrnog novca careva Iraklija 
i Konstansa II iz zbirke Narodnog Muzeja u Beogradu’, Numizmaticar 17 (1994) 
78-9. 

Vârtop (Romania); hoard with one hexagram of Heraclius’ first series (MIB III 
140—5), dated between 615 and 638; C. Chiriac, ‘Despre tezaurele monetare bizantine 
din secolele VII-X de la est si sud de Carpati', Pontica 24 (1991) 374. 


Heraclonas (641) 


14. 


Unknown location in Istria (Croatia); follis minted in Sicily; R. Matijašić, ‘Zbirka 
bizantskog novca u Arheološkom muzeju Istre u Puli’, Starohrvatska prosvjeta 13 
(1983) 226. 
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Constans II (641—68) 


a. copper 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Akhtopol (Bulgaria); stray find; follis minted in Constantinople; I. Iordanov, A. 
Koichev, and V. Mutafov, ‘Srednovekovniiat Akhtopol VI-XII v. spored dannite na 
numizmatikata i sfragistika’, Numizmatika i sfragistika 2 (1998) 69. 

Athens (Greece); stray finds: 817 coins of different denominations: 119 folles minted 
in Constantinople between 641 and 651, one follis minted in Constantinople in 643/ 
4, 152 folles minted in Constantinople between 651 and 656, 38 folles minted in 
Constantinople in 655/6, 108 folles minted in Constantinople between 655 and 657, 
180 folles minted in Constantinople between 659 and 664, 103 folles minted in 
Constantinople between 663 and 666, five folles minted in Constantinople in 665/6, 
10 half-folles minted in Constantinople between 641 and 656, 27 half-folles minted in 
Constantinople in 659/60, four folles minted in Sicily between 659 and 668, and 70 
uncertain pieces; Thompson, Athenian Agora, 70-1. 

Constanta (Romania); stray find; follis minted in Carthage between 658 and 668; 
Poenaru-Bordea and Donoiu, ‘Contributii’ 238. 

Corinth (Greece); stray finds; 127 coins of different denominations (mostly folles) 
minted in Constantinople; Edwards, Corinth, 132-3; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 
Dokos (Greece); stray find; A. Kyros, ‘TlepitAuvriceic &yíov Aeuyé&vov xoi pio 
&yvootn ka otponoAsía otóv 'ApyoAKó', HeAonovvgoixká 21 (1995) 112 Fig. 5. 
Dubrovnik (Croatia); stray find; I. Mirnik and A. Semrov, *Byzantine coins in the 
Zagreb Archaeological Museum Numismatic Collection. Anastasius I (AD 497—518) 
— Anastasius II (AD 713-15)’, Vjesnik Arheološkog Muzeja u Zagrebu 30-1 
(1997-8) 134. 

Durrés (Albania); stray finds; seven coins: follis minted in Constantinople in 643/4, 4 
folles minted in Carthage between 663 and 668, follis minted in 654/5 and follis 
minted in 660/1; F. Tartari, ‘Një varrezë e mesjetës sé hershme né Durrës’, Iliria 14 
(1984) 241; A. Hoti and H. Myrto, ‘Monedha perandorake bizantine nga Durrësi 
(491—1025)', Iliria 21 (1991) 104-5. 

Hagia Triada (Greece); stray find; follis; M. Galani-Krikou, ‘Nomopatiko 
Onoavpoi tàv péowv xpóvov and tH One, Aedtiov tho yplotiaviKAc 
apyauiodoyiKic évoupeíag 20 (1998) 151. 

Isaccea (Romania); stray find; follis; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘Monnaies 
byzantines', 104 with n. 34. 

Isthmia (Greece); stray find; T.E. Gregory, ‘An Early Byzantine (Dark Age) settle- 
ment at Isthmia: preliminary report’, in T.E. Gregory (ed.) The Corinthia in the 
Roman Period Including the Papers Given at a Symposium Held at the Ohio State 
University on 7-9 March, 1991 (Ann Arbor 1993) 151-3. 

Kenchreai (Greece); follis; R.L. Hohlfelder, ‘A conspectus of the early Byzantine 
coins in the Kenchreai Excavation Corpus', Byzantine Studies 1 (1974) 75. 

Madara (Bulgaria); stray find; N. A. Mushmov, ‘Moneti’, in Madara. Razkopki i 
prouchvaniia | (Sofia 1934) 446. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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Nauplion (Greece); stray find; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 

Nesebár (Bulgaria); hoard with six coins: one of 655/6, one of 655/6 or 656/7, and 
four of 666—668; V. Penchev, ‘Kolektivna nakhodka ot medni vizantiiski moneti ot 
vtorata polovina na VII v., namerena v Nesebar’, Numizmatika 25 (1991) 5-9. 
Nesebár (Bulgaria); stray finds; 12 folles: one of 642—648, one of 644/5, one of 645/6, 
one of 651/2, two of 653/4, one of 655/6, and five of 666-8; Theoklieva-Stoytcheva, 
Mediaeval Coins, 44—5. 

Novaci (Romania); stray find; follis minted in Carthage between 651/2 and 655/6; 
C. Preda, ‘Monede gásite la Novaci (reg. Bucuresti)’, Studii si cercetári de numismatica 
3 (1960) 474. 

Novi Vinodolski (Croatia); stray find; half-follis minted in Carthage; Mirnik and 
Semrov, *Byzantine coins', 199. 

Perani (Greece); stray finds (three coins); Galani-Krikou, ‘NopiopatiKot 
O@noavpot’, 151. 

Resca (Romania); stray find; follis minted in Constantinople between 647 and 655; 
Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘From the Late Antiquity’, 43. 

Salamina (Greece); hoard with three folles minted in Constantinople; Morrisson, 
‘La Sicile byzantine’, 321. 

Shkodér (Albania); stray finds; G. Hoxha, ‘Shkodra, chef-lieu de la province 
Prévalitane’, Corso di cultura sull’arte ravennate e bizantina 40 (1993) 566. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray finds; six folles minted in Constantinople in 642/3, 647/8 
(two specimens), 651/2, 645/6 and between 647 and 650, respectively; Oberlander- 
Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 120 no. 46. 

Unknown location in Banat (Romania); follis minted between 643 and 655; 
Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘From the Late Antiquity’, 43 and ‘La monnaie byzantine’, 
174. 

Unknown location(s) in Dobrudja (Romania); three folles minted in Constantinople 
in 642/3 and between 655 and 658, respectively, and a half-follis minted in Carthage 
between 647 and 659; Dimian, ‘Citeva descoperiri monetare’, 197; Gh. Poenaru- 
Bordea, *Monede bizantine din Dobrogea provenite dintr-o mica colectie’, Studii 
si cercetări de numismatică 4 (1968) 406; Gh. Poenaru-Bordea and R. Ochesanu, 
‘Probleme istorice dobrogene (sec. VI-VII) in lumina monedelor bizantine din 
colecția Muzeului de istorie națională si arheologie din Constanta’, Studii si cercetări 
de istorie veche si arheologie 31 (1980) 390; G. Custurea, ‘Unele aspecte ale 
pătrunderii monedei bizantine în Dobrogea in secolele VII-X’, Pontica 19 (1986) 277. 
Unknown location in Istria (Croatia); follis minted in Syracuse; Matijašić, ‘Zbirka’, 
226. 


b. silver 


40. 


41. 


Drăgăşani (Romania); hoard with three hexagrams of Constans IPs first series (MIB 
III 142), dated between 642 and 646; Butnariu, ‘Raspindirea’, 230. 
Galati (Romania); hoard with four hexagrams of Constans II’s fourth series (MIB 
149-51), dated between 654 and 659; Butnariu, ‘Raspindirea’, 230. 
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42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


Priseaca (Romania); hoard with two hexagrams of Constans II’s fourth series (MIB 
III 149-51), dated between 654 and 659, and eight hexagrams of his fifth series (MIB 
IIl 152), dated between 659 and 668; B. Mitrea, ‘Date noi cu privire la secolul VII. 
Tezaurul de hexagrame bizantine de la Priseaca (jud. Olt)’, Studii si cercetări de 
numismatică 6 (1975) 124. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray find; hexagram of Constans II’s second series (MIB III 144) 
dated between 648 and 651/2; Oberlànder-Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 120 
no. 64. 

Stejanovci (Serbia); grave find; miliaresion minted in Constatinople between 658 and 
668 (MIB III 141); D. Minic, ‘The grave inventory from Stejanovci near Sremska 
Mitrovica’, in Sirmium IV (Belgrade/Rome 1982) 117-24 and pl. 2/4-5. 

Valandovo (Macedonia); hoard with two hexagrams of Constans II's second series 
(MIB III 144), dated between 648 and 651/2, two hexagrams of his fourth series (MIB 
IIl 149), dated between 654 and 659, and one hexagram of his fifth series (MIB III 
152), dated between 659 and 668 (closing coin); Radic, ‘Nalaz’, 79—80. 

Valea Teilor (Romania); hoard with two hexagrams of Constans II's fourth series 
(MIB III 149-51), dated between 654 and 659; E. Oberlánder-Tárnoveanu, ‘Monede 
bizantine din secolele VII-X descoperite in nordul Dobrogei’, Studii si cercetări de 
numismatică 7 (1980) 163-4. 

Vártop (Romania); hoard with one hexagram of Constans II, dated between 641 and 
668; Butnariu, ‘Raspindirea’, 224. 


c. gold 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


Athens (Greece); hoard finds (closing coins); 140 solidi, one of which is minted in 
Sicily (three of Constans II’s third series dated between 651 and 654; 137 of his fourth 
series dated between 654 and 659), as well as 16 semisses and 21 tremisses (dated 
between 641 and 668), all minted in Constantinople; I.N. Svoronos, ‘Onoavpoi 
BuCavtiv@v ypvo@v vopiopdétav £k tv &vaokópov tod v "A0nvoig 
‘Aokanntetov’, Journal international d'archéologie numismatique 7 (1904) 153-60; 
Morrisson, ‘La Sicile byzantine’, 321. 

Beba Veche (Romania); stray find; solidus minted in Constantinople between 662 
and 667 (MIB III 31); Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmiinzen, 27-8. 

Isaccea (Romania); stray find; solidus of Constans II’s fifth, sixth, or seventh series 
(dated between 659 and 668); B. Mitrea, ‘Découvertes récentes de monnaies 
anciennes sur le territoire de la RPR’, Dacia 7 (1963) 599; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, 
*Monnaies byzantines', 104 with n. 34. 

Nerezisce (Croatia); hoard with six coins; F. Bulić, 'Skroviste zlatnih novaca, naSasto 
u Nereziscima’, Vjesnik 43 (1920) 199. 

Nesebar (Bulgaria); hoard with 43 solidi of Constans II; I. Iurukova, ‘Un trésor de 
monnaies d'or byzantines du VII-e siècle découvert à Nessébre', in T. Ivanov (ed.) 
Nessébre II (Sofia 1980) 186. 
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53. Nesebar (Bulgaria); stray find; solidus minted in Constantinople between 642 and 
646; Theoklieva-Stoytcheva, Mediaeval Coins, 44. 

54. Orțişoara (Romania); stray find; two solidi minted in Constantinople between 662 
and 667 (MIB III 36); Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmiinzen, 70-1. 

55. Sofia (Bulgaria); hoard with two coins; T. Gerasimov, ‘Sakrovishta s moneti, 
namereni v Balgariia prez 1967 g.’, Izvestiia na Arkheologicheskiia Institut 31 (1968) 
234. 

56. Szeged (Hungary); grave find; solidus minted in Constantinople between 654 and 659 
(MIB III 26); E. Garam, ‘Die miinzdatierten Graber der Awarenzeit’, in F. Daim 
(ed.), Awarenforschungen (Vienna 1992) 145. 

57. Unknown location in the Bosna region (Bosnia-Hercegovina); stray find; solidus 
minted in Constantinople; Mirnik and Semrov, ‘Byzantine coins’, 199. 

58. Unknown locations in Dobrudja (Romania); solidus minted in Constantinople 
between 661 and 663 and semissis minted in Constantinople between 641 and 668; 
Gh. Poenaru-Bordea and R. Ochesanu, ‘Tezaurul de monede bizantine de aur 
descoperit in sápáturile arheologice din anul 1899 de la Axiopolis', Buletinul 
Societății Numismatice Romane 77—9 (1983-5) 193-4. 

Constantine IV (668—85) 

a. copper 

59. Athens (Greece); 30 coins of different denominations: one half-follis, two folles, and 
22 pieces of 10 nummia minted in Constantinople, as well as five folles of the first 
class minted in Sicily between 668 and 674; Thompson, Athenian Agora, 71. 

60. Brioni (Croatia); stray find; follis minted in 680/1 in Ravenna; Matijasic, ‘Zbirka’, 
226. 

61. Carevec (Bulgaria); settlement find; V. Dinchev, ‘Zikideva — an example of Early 
Byzantine urbanism in the Balkans’, Archaeologia Bulgarica 1 (1997) 66. 

62. Constanta (Romania); stray find; half-follis minted in Rome between 668 and 674; 
Dimian, ‘Citeva descoperiri monetare’, 197. 

63. Corinth (Greece); stray finds; seven coins, one of which is a 10-nummia piece minted 
in Constantinople; Edwards, Corinth, 133; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 

64. Dokas (Greece); stray find; Kyrou, ‘TepinAavijosic &yíov Aeguyévov', 112. 

65. Mangalia (Romania); stray find; follis of Constantine IV's fourth or fifth class 
minted in Constantinople between 681 and 685; N. Bánescu, 'La vie politique des 
Roumains entre les Balkans et le Danube’, Bulletin de la section historique de 
l'Académie Roumaine 23 (1943) 193. 

66. Nesebar (Bulgaria); hoard with a 10-nummia piece; Penchev, ‘Kolektivna nakhodka’, 
5—9. 

67. Nesebar (Bulgaria); stray finds; two 10-nummia pieces, minted 668—73 and 668-85, 
respectively; Theoklieva-Stoytcheva, Mediaeval Coins, 45. 

68. Prozor (Bosnia-Hercegovina); stray find; Mirnik and Semrov’ Byzantine coins’, 201. 
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69. 


70. 


71. 


Silistra (Bulgaria); stray finds; follis minted in Constantinople between 674 and 681 
and a 10-nummia piece minted in Constantinople between 669 and 674; Oberlander- 
Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 120 nos 72-3. 

Unknown location in Dobrudja (Romania); half-follis of Constantine IV's second 
series minted in Rome between 674 and 685; Poenaru-Bordea and Donoiu, 
‘Contribuții’, 238. 

Unknown location in Istria (Croatia); follis minted in Sicily; Morrisson, ‘La Sicile 
byzantine', 322. 


b. silver 


72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


Agighiol (Romania); stray find; silvered bronze imitation of a hexagram of 
Constantine IV's second series (MIB III 63b), dated between 668 and 669; G. 
Custurea, ‘Monede bizantine dintr-o colecție constanteana’, Pontica 31 (1998) 291. 
Galati (Romania); hoard with one hexagram of Constantine IV’s second series (MIB 
III 64—5), dated between 669 and 674, and four hexagrams of his third series (MIB III 
66-8), dated between 674 and 681 (closing coins); Butnariu, *Ráspíndirea', 230. 
Niculitel (Romania); stray find; hexagram of Constantine IV's third series (MIB III 
66-6-7), dated between 674 and 681; E. Oberlànder-Tárnoveanu and E. Marius 
Constantinescu, *Monede romane tárzii si bizantine din colectia Muzeului judetean 
Buzáu', Mousaios 4 (1994) 331-2. 

Piua Petrii (Romania); two hexagrams; C. Preda, ‘Circulația monedelor bizantine în 
regiunea catpato-dunăreană’, Studii si cercetări de istorie veche 23 (1972) 406. 
Priseaca (Romania); hoard with five hexagrams of Constantine IV’s first series (MIB 
III 62a-b), dated between 668 and 669; 55 hexagrams of Constantine IV’s second 
series (MIB III 63b—c), dated between 669 and 674; and 73 hexagrams of his third 
series (MIB III 66—7), dated between 674 and 681 (closing coins); Mitrea, ‘Date noi’, 
124. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); hoard with a silver token of % siliqua minted in Constantinople; 
S. Angelova and V. Penchev, 'Srebárno sákrovishte ot Silistra’, Arkbeologiia 31 
(1989) 2, 40. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray finds; two hexagrams of Constantine IV's second series 
(MIB III 63b) dated between 668 and 669, and his third series (MIB III 66—7), dated 
between 674 and 681, respectively; Oberlánder-Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 
100 with note 17 and 120 no. 71. 

Valea Teilor (Romania); hoard with two hexagrams of Constantine IV's second 
series (MIB III 64—5) dated between 669 and 674; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘Monede 
bizantine’, 163-4. 

Vártop (Romania); hoard with one hexagram dated between 668 and 685; Butnariu, 
*Ráspíndirea', 224. 


c. gold 


81. 


Checea (Romania); stray find; semissis minted in Constantinople between 669 and 
685 (MIB III 15c); Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmünzen, 33. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 
90. 


91. 
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Durrés (Albania); stray find; solidus minted in Constantinople; Hoti and Myrto, 
‘Monedha perandorake bizantine’, 105. 

Histria (Romania); stray find; solidus of Constantine IV’s third series minted in 
Constantinople between 674 and 681; H. Nubar, ‘Monede bizantine descoperite în 
satul Istria (reg. Dobrogea}, Studii $i cercetări de istorie veche 17 (1966) 605. 
Lunca (Romania); stray find; solidus of Constantine IV’s third series minted in 
Constantinople between 674 and 681; M. Iacob, ‘Aspecte privind circulația monetară 
pe teritoriul României în a doua parte a secolului VII p.Hr., in M. Iacob et al. (eds.) 
Istro-Pontica. Muzeul tulcean la a 50-a aniversare 1950-2000. Omagiu lui Simion 
Gavrilă la 45 de ani de activitate, 1955—2000 (Tulcea 2000) 485-8. 

Novi Vinodolski (Croatia); stray find; tremissis minted in Rome; Mirnik and ‘emrov, 
‘Byzantine coins’, 201. 

Nesebăr (Bulgaria); hoard with three solidi of Constantine IV, the last one of which 
is a specimen of the fourth series minted in Constantinople between 681 and 685 
(closing coin); Iurukova, ‘Un trésor’, 186-7. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray find; solidus; Oberländer-Târnoveanu, ‘Monnaies 
byzantines’, 105. 

Sofia (Bulgaria); hoard with a solidus of Constantine IV’s third series minted 
between 674 and 681 (closing coin); Gerasimov, ‘Săkrovishta s moneti’, 234. 

Stapar (Serbia); stray find; Somogyi, Byzantinische Fundmünzen, 78. 

Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with a tremissis minted between 668 
and 685; S. Vryonis, ‘An Attic hoard of Byzantine gold coins (668-741) from the 
Thomas Whittemore collection and the numismatic evidence for the urban history of 
Byzantium’, Zbornik radova Vizantološkog Instituta 8 (1963) 293. 

Unknown location in Dobrudja (Romania); half-tremissis minted in Constantinople 
between 668 and 685; Poenaru-Bordea and Ocheşanu, ‘Tezaurul de monede’, 194. 


Justinian II (685-95 and 705-11) 


a. copper 


92. 


Athens (Greece); seven coins: one follis minted in Sicily between 685 and 695, two 
folles struck in Constantinople in 705, and four half-folles struck in Constantinople 
in 705 (two) and 710 (two); Thompson, Athenian Agora, 71. 


93. Corinth (Greece); stray finds (two coins); Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 

94. Nesebar (Bulgaria); hoard with a half-follis minted in 689/90 (closing coin); Penchev, 
*Kolektivna nakhodka’, 5-9. 

95. Topalu (Romania); stray find; follis minted in 686/7 in Constantinople; Poenaru- 
Bordea and Donoiu, ‘Contribuții’, 238. 

b. gold 

96. Athens (Greece); stray find; solidus of Justinian’s third series minted in 


Constantinople between 705 and 711; Penna, ‘‘H Gar’, 202 with note 23. 
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97. | Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with four solidi minted between 685 
and 695, 7 solidi, and one tremissis minted between 705 and 711; Vryonis, ‘Attic 
hoard’, 293. 

98. Vodinjan, Istria (Croatia); stray find; tremissis minted in Ravenna; G. Gorini, ‘La 
collezione di monete d’oro della Societa istriana di archeologia e storia patria’, Atti 
e memorie della Società istriana di archeologia e storia della patria 22 (1974) 146. 

Leontius 

99. | Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with one solidus; Vryonis, ‘Attic 


hoard’, 293. 


Tiberius Ill Apsimaros (698—705) 


a. copper 


100. 


Athens (Greece); stray find; follis minted in Constantinople in 700/1; Thompson, 
Athenian Agora, 71. 


101. Corinth (Greece); stray find; follis minted in Sicily; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74; 
C. Morrisson, ‘La Sicile byzantine: une lueur dans les siècles obscurs’, Quaderni 
ticinesi 27 (1998) 321. 

102. Drobeta Turnu-Severin (Romania); stray find; follis minted in Constantinople in 
700/1; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘From the Late Antiquity’, 63. 

103. Stari Grad, Hvar (Croatia); follis; Mirnik and Šemrov, ‘Byzantine coins’, 133. 

104. Unknown location in Dobrudja (Romania); Poenaru-Bordea and Donoiu, 
‘Contribuții’, 249 with n. 48. 

a. gold 

105. Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with one solidus; Vryonis, ‘Attic 
hoard’, 293. 

b. silver 

106. Silistra (Bulgaria); hexagram; Bănescu, ‘La vie politique’, 193-4; Oberlander- 


Tárnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 106. 
5 


Philippikos (711-13) 


a. COpper 


107. 


108. 


Athens (Greece); 61 coins, all pieces of 10 nummia overstruck on old flans in 711/2; 
Thompson, ‘Some unpublished bronze money’, 363-6; Thompson, Athenian 
Agora, 71. 

Monemvasia (Greece); stray find; a 10-nummia piece minted in Sicily; Penna, 
“H Can’, 201. 
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109. Unknown location in Dobrudja (Romania); a 10-nummia piece minted in 
Constantinople in 711/2; Poenaru-Bordea and Donoiu, ‘Contribuții’, 238. 


b. gold 


110. Poreč, Istria (Croatia); stray find; tremissis; Matijašić, ‘Zbirka’, 229. 
111. Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with one solidus; Vryonis, ‘Attic 
hoard’, 293. 


Anastasius II (713-15) 
a. copper 


112. Athens (Greece); four half-folles; Thompson, ‘Some unpublished bronze money’, 
369; Thompson, Athenian Agora, 72. 
113. Unknown location in Istria (Croatia); Matijašić, ‘Zbirka’, 226. 


b. gold 


114. Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with one solidus and one semissis; 
Vryonis, ‘Attic hoard’, 293. 


Theodosius III (715-17) 
a. gold 


115. Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with one solidus; Vryonis, ‘Attic 
hoard’, 293. 

116. Veliki Gaj (Serbia); hoard with one solidus; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘La monnaie 
byzantine’, 176. 


Leo III (717-41) 
a. copper 


117. Athens (Greece); 23 coins, 22 of which are 10-nummia pieces minted in 
Constantinople between 717 and 720, the other being a follis minted in Sicily; 
Thompson, Athenian Agora, 71; Morrisson, ‘La Sicile byzantine’, 321. 

118. Drobeta Turnu-Severin; stray find; follis minted in Constantinople between 720 
and 741; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘From the Late Antiquity’, 43. 

119. Hagios Nikolaos, Hydra (Greece); stray find; half-follis; Penna, “H Gol", 201. 


b. gold 


120. Unknown location in Attica (Greece); hoard with 21 solidi and one semissis (closing 
coins); Vryonis, ‘Attic hoard’, 293. 

121. Vodinjan, Istria (Croatia); stray find; tremissis minted in Sicily between 720 and 
741; Gorini, ‘La collezione’, 146. 
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Constantine V (741—75) 


a. copper 


122. 


Athens (Greece); three coins, two of which are folles minted in Constantinople, one 
between 751 and 775, the other between 741 and 751, and a ‘barbarous imitation’; 
Thompson, Athenian Agora, 72. 


123. Constanta (Romania); follis minted in Sicily between 751 and 775; Poenaru-Bordea 
and Donoiu, ‘Contribuții’, 238. 

124. Corinth (Greece); stray finds; eight coins, one of which is a follis minted in Sicily; 
Edwards, Corinth, 133; P. Charanis, ‘The significance of coins as evidence for the 
history of Athens and Corinth in the seventh and eighth centuries', Historia 4 
(1955) 166; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74; Morrisson, 'La Sicile byzantine', 321. 

125. Ovcharov (Bulgaria); stray find; follis; L. Bobcheva, Arkbeologicheskaia karta na 
Tolbukhinski okrág (Sofia, n.d.) 51. 

126. Voila (Romania); stray find; Preda, ‘Circulatia’, 411. 

b. gold 

127. Biskupija, near Knin (Croatia); grave finds; six solidi minted in Sicily between 751 
and 775; V. Delonga, ‘Bizantski novac u zbirci Muzeja hrvatskih arheoloskih 
spomenika u Splitu', Starobrvatska prosvjeta 11 (1981) 211-3. 

128. Trilj, near Sinj (Croatia); grave find; solidus minted in Sicily between 751 and 775; 
J. Werner, ‘Zur Zeitstellung der altkroatischen Grabfunde von Biskupija-Crkvina 
(Marienkirche)’, Schild von Steier. Beiträge zur steirischen Vor- und Frühgeschichte 
und Münzkunde 15-16 (1979) 228. 

129. Unknown location in Albania; solidus; H. Spahiu, ‘Monedha bizantine té shekujve 
V-XIII, té zbuluara né territorin e Shqiperisë’, Iliria 9—10 (1979-80) 385. 

130. Veli Mlun, Istria (Croatia); grave find; tremissis minted in Sicily or Ravenna; B. 


Marušić, ‘Nekropole VII. i VIII. stoljeća u Istri’, Arbeoloski vestnik 18 (1967) 338; 
Morrisson, 'La Sicile byzantine', 319. 


Leo IV (775-80) 


a. 


131. 


134. 


copper 


Athens (Greece); stray find; one follis of Leo IV's first series struck in 
Constantinople between 778 and 780; Thompson, Athenian Agora, 72. 

Constanta (Romania); stray find; Dimian, ‘Citeva descoperiri', 197. 

Corinth (Greece); stray finds (four coins, two of which were specimens of Leo IV's 
first series minted in Constantinople between 778 and 780); Edwards, Corinth, 134; 
Charanis, ‘Significance of coins’, 166; Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 

Silistra (Bulgaria); stray find; half-follis minted in Constantinople between 776 and 
780; Oberlander-Tarnoveanu, ‘Monnaies byzantines’, 120 no. 74. 
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b. silver 
135.  Tichilesti (Romania); stray find; miliaresion; N. Hartuche, ‘Preliminarii la 
repertoriul arheologic al județului Brăila’, Istros 1 (1980) 335. 


Constantine VI and Irene (780—802) 
a. copper 


136. Athens (Greece); two coins, a follis of Constantine VPs first series struck in 780— 
790 and another of Irene's third series struck in 797-802; Thompson, Athenian 
Agora, 72. 

137. Balchik (Bulgaria); stray finds; M. Dimitrov, ‘Pregled várkhu monetnata cirkulaciia 
v Dionisopolis prez rannoto srednevekovie (VI-XI v.)’, Numizmatika 16 (1982) 40 
with note 5. 

138. Corinth (Greece); stray finds (two folles); Charanis, ‘Significance of coins’, 166; 
Avramea, Péloponnése, 74. 

139. Rovi (Greece); stray find; follis; Penna, “H Cw, 243. 

140. Kythera (Greece); stray find; follis; Penna, “H Go, 257. 

141. Hagios Phloros, near Messene (Greece); stray find; follis of Constantine VI’s first 
series minted between 780 and 790; Penna, “H Cof), 261. 


b. gold 


142. Kiulevcha (Bulgaria); grave find; solidus minted in Constantinople between 780 and 
797; Zh. Vázharova, Slaviani i prabálgari po danni na nekropolite ot VI-XI v. na 
teritoriiata na Bálgariia (Sofia 1976) 106. 


b. silver 


143. Kiulevcha (Bulgaria); grave find; miliaresion minted in Constantinople between 780 
and 797; Vázharova, Slaviani i prabálgari, 106. 

144. Telerig (Bulgaria); stray find; miliaresion minted in Constantinople between 780 
and 797; V. Parushev, *Nepublikovani srednovekovni moneti ot Iuzhna Dobrudzha 
(VIII-XIV v.)’, Dobrudzha 10 (1993) 161. 


Notes Quellenstelle über die Protobulgaren am Ende des 6. 
1 K.M. Setton, ‘The Bulgars in the Balkans and Jhs.’, Bulgarian Historical Review 11 (1983) 78 with 
the occupation of Corinth in the 7th century’, note 20. 

Speculum 25 (1950) 502-43; P. Charanis, ‘On the 3 P. Charanis, ‘Nicephorus I, the savior of Greece 
capture of Corinth by the Onogurs and its recapture from the Slavs (810 AD)’, Byzantina-Metabyzantina 
by the Byzantines’, Speculum 27 (1952) 343-50; 1 (1946) 75—92. 

K.M. Setton, "The emperor Constans II and the 4 Setton, ‘Bulgars in the Balkans’, 517. 

capture of Corinth by the Onogur Bulgars', 5 Setton, ‘Bulgars in the Balkans’, 511. For 
Speculum 27 (1952) 351-62. contemporary, similar views, see A. Bon, ‘Le 

2 Setton, ‘Bulgars in the Balkans’, 520. For the probléme slave dans le Péloponnése à la lumiére de 
Onogur conquest of Corinth in Isidore's letter, see Parchéologie’, Byzantion 20 (1950) 14: ‘il n'y a pas 


S. Szadeczky-Kardoss, ‘Eine unbeachtete de bataille entre deux armées; il s'est produit une 
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infiltration, une avance progressive d’éléments non 
militaires qui n’a pas été marquée par aucun fait 
saillant’. See also P. Lemerle, ‘La chronique 
improprement dite de Monemvasie: le contexte 
historique et légendaire’, Revue des études 
byzantines 21 (1963) 35 ("infiltration progressive’); 
J. Herrin, ‘Aspects of the process of hellenization in 
the early Middle Ages’, Annual of the British School 
at Athens 68 (1973) 115 (‘an insidious infiltration’); 
M. Dunn, ‘Evangelism or repentance? The 
re-Christianisation of the Peloponnese in the ninth 
and tenth centuries’, Studies in Church History 14 
(1977) 73 (‘a process of infiltration’); M. F. Hendy, 
Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy 

c. 300-1450 (Cambridge 1985) 619 (‘largely hesitant 
and piecemeal penetration southwards of 
unorganized bands of prospective settlers"). For 
‘infiltration’, ‘penetration’, and the wave metaphor 
used to describe the Slavic settlement in the Balkans, 
see V. Papoulia, ‘TO npóAnpa tis cipnvixtis 
óitoóvoéOg TOV XAéfov otv ‘Eá’, in 
AueOvég cuyunócio “Bolavtiwn Makeóovía, 

324-1430 y. X.", OsocaAovíkn, 29-31 'Oxvofpíov 
1992 (Thessaloniki 1995) 255-65; F. Curta, Making 
the Slavs: History and Archaeology of the Lower 
Danube Region, ca. 500-700 (Cambridge/New York 
2001) 74-5. 

6  Charanis, ‘On the capture’, 345-6; ‘Nicephorus 
P, 86: Nicephorus I’s campaigns ‘gave to the Slavs 
of Peloponnesus a mortal blow’, and although they 
continued to resist, ‘their long domination of the 
western Peloponnesus was over’. See also 

P. Charanis, ‘Ethnic changes in the Byzantine 
Empire in the seventh century', Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 13 (1959) 40 and ‘Observations on the 
history of Greece during the Early Middle Ages', 
Balkan Studies 11 (1970) 26-7. 

7 P. Charanis, ‘On the question of the Slavonic 
settlements in Greece during the Middle Ages’, 
Byzantinoslavica 10 (1949) 254-8 and ‘Observations 
on the history of Greece’, 26. This specific criticism 
was aimed at Dionysios A. Zakythinos, in 
Charanis’s review of Zakythinos’ Oi ZAdfoi év 
*FAAGS1. LopPorai sig tiv iotopiav tod 
pecatoviKod “EAAnvicpod (Athens 1945), in 
Byzantinoslavica 10 (1949) 95. See also S.P. 
Kyriakides, BooAyapo: kù ZA&flot elc thy éAAnviki]v 
Íotopíav (Thessaloniki 1946). Kyriakides had 
attacked Charanis's theories in his BoCavtivai 


MzAécu VI: Oi ZAáfloi £v IeAonovvijoo 
(Thessaloniki 1947). 

8 J.P. Fallmerayer, Geschichte der Halbinsel 
Morea während des Mittelalters. Ein historischer 
Versuch 1 (Stuttgart/Tiibingen 1836) iii-v. 
Fallmerayer’s ideas were not entirely original. The 
first to speak about the ‘Slavonisation of Greece’ 
was W. Leake, Researches in Greece (London 1814) 
61-3, 254-5, and 378-80. For Leake’s influence on 
Fallmerayer, see T. Leeb, Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer. 
Publizist und Politiker zwischen Revolution und 
Reaktion, 1835-1861 (Munich 1996) 54. 

9 Setton, ‘Emperor Constans’, 351. 

10 S. Vryonis, Review of M.W. Weithmann, Die 
slavische Bevölkerung auf der griechischen 
Halbinsel. Ein Beitrag zur historischen Ethnographie 
Südosteuropas (Munich 1978), in Balkan Studies 22 
(1981) 407; E.W. Borntrager, ‘Die slavischen 
Lehnwórter im Neugriechischen’, Zeitschrift für 
Balkanologie 25 (1989) 9. For the relationship 
between the ‘Slavic thesis’ and Fallmerayer's 
political views of Russia, see R. Lauer, ‘Jakob 
Philipp Fallmerayer und die Slaven’, in E. Thurnher 
(ed.) Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer. Wissenschaftler, 
Politiker, Schriftsteller (Innsbruck 1993) 145. For his 
anti-Russian attitude, see also E. Thurnher, Jabre 
der Vorbereitung. Jakob Fallmerayers Tatigkeiten 
nach der Rückkehr von der zweiten Orientreise, 
1842-1845 (Vienna 1995) 42-7; E. Skopetea, 
QaAuepáiep. Texv&c uota tod &vtináłov déovg 
(Athens 1997) 99-132. 

11 Zakythinos, ZA&floi v ‘EAAG61, 101. The first 
Greek translation of Fallmerayer's work is [spi tig 
kataryoylic vv enuepivóv 'EAAvov (Athens 1984). 
12 G. Augustinos, ‘Culture and authenticity in a 
small state: historiography and national 
development in Greece', East European Quarterly 23 
(1989), no. 1, 23; L.M. Danforth, The Macedonian 
Conflict. Ethnic Nationalism in a Transnational 
World (Princeton 1995) 74 and 76; J. S. Koliopoulos, 
Plundered Loyalties. World War II and Civil War in 
Greek West Macedonia (New York 1999) 283. 

13 Zakythinos, EA&floi év “EAA&61, 72 and ‘La 
grande bréche dans !a tradition historique de 
l'hellénisme du septiéme au neuviéme siécle’, in 
Charisterion eis Anastasion K. Orlandon, I (Athens 
1966) 300, 302, and 316. For Zakythinos’s political 
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Meurtre à Byzance: Byzantine murders in modern 
literature* 
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Byzance est là ou je suis. 


Thus runs the suggestively recurrent theme in a recent novel by Julia Kristeva, the famous 
psychoanalyst, linguist and semiotician (Meurtre à Byzance. Paris: Fayard, 2004). Kristeva, 
who immigrated to France from Bulgaria in the 1960s, here seizes the opportunity to set 
forth problems concerning her own East European and Orthodox background. She does 
so in a form that to a remarkably high degree mirrors her own work as a scholar: Meurtre 
à Byzance, with its manifold references to medieval and modern literature, is imbued with 
intertextuality and polyphony, literary devices which she herself as a theorist has largely 
helped define. And the complex story is not, as one might expect from the title, a historical 
detective novel set in a Byzantine milieu, but a romantic yet critical story about contem- 
porary society, our search for origin and meaning, our longing for — as Kristeva puts it — 
a Byzantium of our own. 

The scene is laid in the fictive city of Santa-Barbara, a dreary place dominated by the 
Mafia, at least one fanatical sect, and widespread corruption. Moreover, it has for some 
time been ravaged by a brutal serial killer, when, suddenly, Professor Sebastian Chrest- 
Jones, an expert on migration and mixture of races, disappears. The task of apprehending 
the murderer and investigating the professor's mysterious disappearance is assigned to 
Superintendent Northrop Rilsky, assisted by the French journalist Stéphanie Delacour. 
Events as well as characters gradually appear to be inevitably linked to one another. 
Superintendent Rilsky and Professor Chrest-Jones are actually half-brothers, but have 
long been carefully avoiding each other. Rilsky and Stéphanie Delacour become fervently 
attracted to one another, and their respective investigations of the situation in Santa- 
Barbara are intertwined through their incipient love. A crucial clue to Chrest-Jones's 
disappearance and, in extension, to the serial murders, is found in the research material he 
left behind; not, however, in his official research, which grants him academic distinction, 
but in his secret hobby, his half-perverse passion — Byzantium, and, above all, the 
Byzantine princess Anna Komnene. 

Chrest-Jones, in conformity with all the characters in the novel, suffers from an 
almost neurotic uprootedness and an abstract longing for something else. His father 
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Sylvester was a Bulgarian immigrant who came to America at the beginning of the last 
century, and Chrest-Jones has managed to trace his origin back to a certain Ebrard de 
Pagan, a French crusader who travelled East with the first crusade and came to settle in 
Philippopolis (today’s Plovdiv, in Bulgaria). The name Chrest — just as Kristeva — is 
cognate with the Bulgarian word for cross, and accordingly represents an important link 
between the researcher and his ancestor the crusader. Going through the sources related to 
the first crusade, Chrest-Jones has come across one of the most important Byzantine texts, 
the Alexiad of Anna Komnene. 

The Alexiad is one of the few texts that has caught the interest of a broader audience, 
not least because of the interesting personality of its author, an educated princess who in 
the latter years of her father’s reign as emperor (Alexios I Komnenos, 1081-1118) took an 
active part in political intrigues while cultivating an abiding interest in religious and philo- 
sophical debates. Anna’s history has been translated into a number of modern languages 
and has also inspired modern fiction, such as the Bulgarian historian and author Vera P. 
Mutafchieva’s Az, Anna Komnina (‘I, Anna Komnena’, Sofia 1991; French trans., Moi, 
Anna Comnéne, Sofia 2001). To Chrest-Jones, there is no absolute boundary between fact 
and fiction: he reads both Anna’s ‘novelistic’ and partly emotional history in the original 
and Mutafchieva’s (abbreviated as ‘Véra M’ by Chrest-Jones/Kristeva) modern portrayal 
of Anna. His reading of the two texts not only convinces him of a romantic link between 
his own ancestor and the Byzantine princess, but he, too, falls in love with this first female 
intellectual, as he sees it, la premiére historienne with her beautiful dark eyes. The three 
‘novels’ — Anna Komnene’s, Mutafchieva’s, and Chrest-Jones’s own version of Anna’s 
life, his Roman d’Anne — are inexorably interwoven, in text as well as in thought. 
His passion degenerates into an obsession so strong that he feels obliged to clear away 
anything that might be a rival to his feelings for Anna, and then sets out on a pilgrimage 
following his ancestor’s footsteps, a private odyssey to find his own Byzantium. 

In other words, Kristeva’s novel does not deal primarily with the historical 
Byzantium, but with the imaginary Byzantium that the novel’s characters all carry within 
themselves, or at least constantly yearn for. Byzantium, which stereotypically brings to 
mind plots involving murder by poison and intrigues at a magnificent but dangerous court 
(whose main attributes in the French historical imagination are luxury and refinement), 
has gained a principally positive and abstract meaning: the dreamy and unreal, that which 
exists beyond time and space, which perhaps never existed at all. ‘Je ne suis qu’une Byzan- 
tine’, thinks Stéphanie, meaning that she is a dreamer in an evil world, a modern nomad 
searching for love and beauty. In this way Byzantium is not restricted to any historical 
‘truth’, since each has his or her own Byzantium: ‘Ma Byzance à moi n'est qu'une maniére 
d'étre, un style aux couleurs du temps. Passé, présent et futur se bouclent par écrit dans la 
langue attique.' The Attic language, Anna's learned and stylised Greck, becomes a meta- 
phor of the timelessness that once characterised Byzantium and that now lives on in the 
minds of the novel's characters. 

At the same time, Byzantium becomes a crucial aspect of the novel’s inquiry into and 
criticism of modern society. What is going on in the world, the characters wonder? And 
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the novel’s world is, in spite of the fictional Santa-Barbara, our very own Western world 
— a world after 9/11 with its intense fear of terrorism and Islam, its sincere longing for a 
sense of belonging and security. The questions and misgivings of the characters are linked 
up with the historical period that they, thanks to Chrest-Jones's investigation, are con- 
fronted with. Is communism Byzantium's offspring? Superintendent Rilsky reasons that 
the Orthodox Church nourished nihilism, which in turn initiated communism. Should we 
see the USA as the fourth Rome, a mighty empire with the power to exalt or destroy? 
Is Europe a modern Byzantium, with its exposed position between East and West, a realm 
of dreamers doomed soon to perish? Was Byzantium before its fall perhaps the perfect 
blend of oriental and occidental, old and new; ‘le plus avancé des pays de l'Est, le plus 
sophistiqué des pays de l'Ouest? 

The way in which Kristeva makes Byzantium and byzantinism permeate her story on 
multiple levels reflects, on the one hand, a literary and intellectual trend that in recent 
years has been manifested in works like Vera Mutafchieva's above-mentioned novel about 
Anna Komnene or Umberto Eco's Baudolino (2001). In Greece, Panagiotis Agapitos has 
reached the bestseller lists with his Tò éffévivo Anobdto (2003). On the other hand, Kristeva 
takes this one step further in that she not only writes a novel set in Byzantium, but also — 
or rather primarily — deals with the very concept of Byzantium. 

While the other novelists (all of them scholars, we may note) revive historical persons 
and in that way bring to life a Byzantium that once existed (presumably also wishing to 
refute some of the reader's prejudices), Kristeva calls forth exactly the image and the myth 
of Byzantium and thereby questions both that period and our own age. She has the pro- 
tagonist Chrest-Jones become so infatuated with Anna Komnena and her Byzantium that 
he literally rewrites her Alexiad to create his own Roman d'Anne, in which the meeting 
between Anna and Ebrard really takes place and is not concealed for political reasons. 
He writes a ‘roman d'Anne accouplé à ses livres à elles’; what, then, is true, what is fiction? 

The novel's female voice, Stéphanie, soon becomes almost as spellbound by 
Byzantium and Anna Komnena as is Chrest-Jones, and at the same time she is easily 
construed as Anna's modern alter ego — the female investigative reporter/historian with 
intellectual and political ambitions, but also romantic expectations. She ponders over 
Anna's conceivable ability to understand our modern world and her own to understand 
Byzantium, and she wonders who she herself would have been had she been someone else; 
*peut-étre détective à Byzance, she muses, with a wording that inevitably brings to the 
reader's mind all the ancient and medieval detectives now appearing in the book shops. 
Rilsky, the ‘real’ detective, represents a more cynical outlook, the dejected attitude that 
most people may be expected to take: ‘C’était vraiment Byzance! Exotisme des noms 
médiévaux, étrangeté de l'érudition ... Northrop y perdait son latin, Dieu seul pouvait s'y 
retrouver." 

Kristeva: plays with reminiscences, allusions and direct references: to historical 
sources, to Byzantine studies as a branch of scholarship, to ‘byzantinism’ as a cultural and 
political temperament or sensibility, to contemporary literature and culture, even to 
herself as ‘that psychoanalyst in Paris’. In this respect, from a literary perspective she 
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resembles Byzantine intellectuals, not least in her open fascination with the phenomenon 
that she herself has put a name to and that is so characteristic of all Byzantine literature: 
the different techniques and devices that are commonly referred to as intertextuality. 

No murder in Meurtre à Byzance is committed in what we would normally define as 
Byzantium. The Byzantine empires that we come across in the novel belong to the minds 
of the respective characters and exist only beyond time and space. This is instead an 
intriguing and occasionally disturbing description of the encounter between then and now, 
an elusive criticism of the modern French novel (‘clean-trash-hard-sex-reality-littérature’!), 
a keen but often self-ironic analysis of the import of the lost father, the psychology of 
murder and terrorism. Kristeva has created a post-modern mosaic, thriller and romance at 
the same time, a sometimes recalcitrant and irritatingly philosophical roman total. 

Nevertheless, as a Byzantinist I would say that this is a work relevant to the field of 
Byzantine studies. It entices us to look at ourselves and our discipline from the outside, to 
consider the character and implications of byzantinism (an essential but sadly neglected 
aspect of our field), and to sharpen our eye to modern literary phenomena drawing on, 
related to, or just resembling those we find in Byzantine literature. Kristeva's novel is not 
only a highly entertaining and exciting novel, it is in fact very Byzantine. 


Note 
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Unravelling the Alexiad: Who was ‘Devgenevich’ of 
the Russian Primary Chronicle and ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ of 
the Greek sources?! 


Peter Doimi De Frankopan 
Oxford University 


An individual claiming to be related to the Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes (1068-71) took 
part in a major Cuman invasion of Byzantium on the eve of the First Crusade. This article 
assesses the date of the assault, which is recorded by the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
by John Zonaras, and by Anna Komnene in the Alexiad. The identity of the man referred 
to as the False Diogenes by the Byzantine sources is considered, and it is argued that, 
rather than being an impostor, the individual in question may well indeed have been the 
son of Romanos IV Diogenes. Modern scholars have tended to ignore this possibility, 
instead following Anna Komnene’s meticulous character assassination of the man who 
accompanied the nomad attack. This paper therefore also seeks to address the question of 
the identity of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’, to examine Anna Komnene’s methods of savaging a 
natural rival to her father for the imperial throne, and to assess her motives for doing so. 


The Povest’ Vremennykh Let, or the Russian Primary Chronicle as it is more popularly 
known, carries the following entry for the year 6603 (1095/6 AD): ‘In this summer [of this 
year], the Polovtsyi marched against the Greeks with Devgenevich, and ravaged Greece; 
the Emperor captured Devgenevich and blinded him.” This major Cuman attack (called 
*Polovtsyi' in the Primary Chronicle) is also known from a number of Byzantine sources, 
which record the presence of an individual claiming to be the son of the Emperor 
Romanos IV Diogenes during this invasion. The incident appears in the accounts of John 
Zonaras and Michael Glykas who wrote their histories of the Byzantine Empire in the 
twelfth century, and also in that of Theodore Skutariotes, who wrote a century later? 
Romanos IV had been deposed nearly twenty-five years earlier, shortly after the defeat at 
Manzikert in 1071.* 

By far the fullest account, however, appears in the Alexiad of Anna Komnene, where 
the author goes into some detail to explain both the context for and the Byzantine 
response to the invasion. In some respects, of course, this also poses problems, for the 
primary interests of this commentator are clearly less concerned with the Cumans 
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themselves than about the challenge which ‘Diogenes’ posed to the Emperor Alexios I 
Komnenos (who happened to be the author’s father), and about the fact that this 
individual was an impostor. 

As a result, therefore, we have no way of knowing either why the Cumans were 
prepared to support ‘Diogenes’, or even, for that matter, whether they were actually doing 
so when they invaded Byzantium: while the Alexiad presents ‘Diogenes’ as the protagonist 
and leader of the attack, it should be stressed that the Russian Primary Chronicle does not 
— which of course raises the question of whether the prominence of this individual’s 
role is deliberately (over-)emphasised by Anna Komnene. The absence of fuller accounts, 
therefore, presents an obstacle to overcome for any interpretation of this event, and 
(additionally therefore) for Alexios’ relations with the Cumans in general at the end of the 
eleventh century. 

The date of the attack has been the root of much debate and discussion. Although 
a handful of scholars have suggested that it took place in the early 1090s, in 1091 or 1092, 
there is no evidence to support such a view. Many more have sought to rely on the date 
provided by the Primary Chronicle concluding that it occurred, as this account states, in 
6603, that is to say between March 1095 and the end of February the following year.’ 
Given that the Chronicle places the account of the attack at the start of its report of this 
year, it would not seem unreasonable to suppose that the invasion took place in the spring 
or summer of 1095. Certainly, even the most liberal reading of the text which allows for 
possible confusion between Kievan, ultra-Martovsky and Byzantine calendars, provides a 
window which seems consistent with the date in question here, even if it might encourage 
us not to speculate on the precise time of year that the attack occurred.® 

This date seems quite plausible, not least since the composition of this text at the start 
of the twelfth century only a few years after the events in question means that the invasion 
had taken place not only recently but within living memory.? Certainly, it is rather harsh 
if not misleading to stress the (undisputed) deficiencies of the Primary Chronicle’s cover- 
age of the early history of Kiev and its princes in the tenth century to point to unreliability 
in later years, not least in view of the full, detailed and apparently accurate account of the 
1090s and the two decades which followed, and which points to the use of high-quality 
and reliable material. Moreover, the fact that there are other episodes in this part of the 
text which were clearly drawn from eye-witness accounts of the events in question — such 
as the burial of Theodosios of the Cave Monastery — provides a clear indication that at 
least some of the information contained in the later stages of the Primary Chronicle was 
gathered or composed by an individual or by individuals closely connected with the 
princely house of Kiev at the turn of the twelfth century.’ 

Nor can the date of 1095 be rejected simply on the grounds that Cumans were 
menacing others elsewhere, since it goes without saying that steppe nomad tribal society 
was neither uniform nor united in their movements or coherence." And in any event, the 
location of the origin of the attack and its precise date obviously have important wider 
implications, which might either complicate or elucidate simultaneous or contem- 
poraneous Cuman attacks on the Rus', providing, of course, that we were able to reach 
satisfactory conclusions here.” 
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Nevertheless, the date of 1095 has proved unpopular in recent times, regularly being 
dismissed by commentators; on those occasions where historians do still state that the 
attack took place in that year, they rarely if ever give an explanation as to why they assert 
this date. The reason for discarding the date of 1095 stems less from the uneasiness of 
relying on the position of the report in the entry in the Primary Chronicle, but has more 
to do with the seemingly conflicting evidence of the Alexiad. According to this text, the 
invasion would appear to have taken place in 1094, though after the month of June — a 
terminus post quem apparently provided by the report of a major plot against the Byzan- 
tine emperor." This has been instrumental in convincing many scholars that Cuman 
incursion should be dated to the second part of that year. An article by Gyóni has proved 
particularly influential, and to judge from the comments of some historians, has been 
decisive in establishing a date here once and for all." 

This dating depends in large part on the premise that the chronology of the Alexiad 
is reliable. More specifically, a date of 1094 requires us to conclude that the order in which 
events took place is correct (that is to say that events appear in the order in which they 
happened); and secondly, that we can trust the text to assume the interval between the plot 
against Alexios being discovered and the invasion taking place. 

On the first count, certainly, we should have no confidence at all. As Liubarskii 
showed on more than one occasion, Anna Komnene is able and liable to make major 
errors with her ordering of events.’ As regards the second contingency — namely the gap 
between events providing an indication which can be trusted — again caution should be 
urged. In fact, although the report of the attack is placed after the account of an uprising 
against Alexios, it does not follow directly on from this: rather, it is preceded by a lengthy 
account of the Neilos heresy and the trial of the eponymous (anti-)hero, which took place 
at least seven years earlier." This provides a clear pointer to the fact that the sequence of 
events provided by the author may be suspect here. Indeed, on this basis alone we might 
resolve to follow the inferences of the Primary Chronicle (thus, most likely 1095), rather 
than those of the Alexiad (1094?/1087?). 

Perhaps even more interesting than the date of the attack is the figure named as 
*Devgenevich' in the Primary Chronicle and as ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ in the Alexiad. The 
former text says little about this individual, offering no clues as to where he came from, 
how he succeeded in winning over the Cumans or what he was seeking to achieve by 
accompanying the nomads — or spurring them on — during their invasion south of 
the Balkan mountains. The Primary Chronicle simply proffers a name, a patronymic, 
identifying the individual in question as a member of the Diogenes family, a dynasty 
with an imperial pedigree in eleventh-century Byzantium as a result of the reign of the 
Emperor Romanos IV between 1067 and 1071. The relationship between ‘Devgenevich’ 
and Romanos IV Diogenes is only implied in the Russian text, and it is not possible to 
deduce, at least from this source, what connection there was — real or claimed — between 
this individual and the former emperor.” Strikingly, the Primary Chronicle says nothing to 
make us think that this ‘Devgenevich’ was an impostor, or that his claims of kinship to the 
Diogenes family were not genuine. 
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The Alexiad gives a rather different account here. According to Anna Komnene, the 
person who accompanied the Cuman attack had instigated the invasion, and furthermore, 
had done so purely for his own personal gain, being inspired by the hope and aim of 
taking the imperial throne for himself. In order to justify his assault, he had claimed to be 
related to the Diogenes family, and specifically, that he was a son of the former Emperor 
Romanos IV. Anna Komnene is at pains to refute this declaration, and goes out of her way 
to dismiss the individual as an impostor. 

The extensive coverage which Anna gives to ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’, the attention which 
the author lavishes on this incident, and the vitriolic commentary which she provides here 
raise the question of whether there may be more to the invasion and to the participation 
of this figure in the attack on Byzantium than first meets the eye. Specifically, the suspicion 
emerges as to whether the Russian Primary Chronicle is actually more reliable than Anna 
Komnene’s account not only in terms of chronology, but in terms of content too, raising 
the prospect of whether in fact Anna’s ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ really was a member of the 
Diogenes family in spite of the author’s assertions to the contrary, and as the other 
principal source here seems to accept. 

Our reservations are raised in the first instance by Anna’s protestations about 
Diogenes’ credentials, which are perhaps a little too forceful for comfort. In this respect, it 
should be stressed that regardless of whether the Cuman assault should be dated to 1094 
or 1095, it logically took place soon after a major conspiracy against Alexios I Komnenos 
had been uncovered, in which the main protagonist was Nikephoros Diogenes, who 
certainly was the son of Romanos IV.” 

Nikephoros’ actions and his plotting against the emperor are sharply criticised by the 
author of the Alexiad, who makes a careful point of highlighting the kind and loving 
way in which her father had sought to bring up Nikephoros and his brother Leo after his 
own usurpation of the throne in 1081. Anna’s intention is evidently to bring Nikephoros’ 
treachery into even sharper focus here, by setting his betrayal of Alexios as not simply that 
of an ambitious aristocrat trying to unsettle the sovereign, but specifically, of a son seeking 
to replace and remove his own father — an image of patricide (or rather of attempted 
patricide) which Anna deliberately introduces here.” 

Of course, the characterisation of Nikephoros acts as a smear on the Diogenai as a 
whole, not least since attention is equally drawn to the kindness shown by Alexios to other 
members of this family. Indeed, Anna’s language, imagery and portrayal of Nikephoros 
during his plot against Alexios serves to establish members of the Diogenes family as par- 
ticular nemeses of the emperor. The close juxtaposition of the Cuman attack therefore 
serves as a further occasion for Anna Komnene to attack the Diogenes family, albeit indi- 
rectly given her insistence as to the identity of "Pseudo-Diogenes.' In this respect, therefore, 
it should not go unnoticed that the central part of the Alexiad reads as a stern criticism of 
the Diogenes family, both through its coverage of Nikephoros’ conspiracy and through its 
account of the Cuman attack on Byzantium but perhaps also with its report of a revolt on 
Cyprus, which forms the spine of the material which appears in the Alexiad between 
Alexios’ defeat of the Pechenegs at Lebounion in 1091 and the arrival of the knights of the 
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First Crusade in Byzantium some years later. As such, then, the structure of Anna’s text 
serves to underline the threat which this family clearly posed to Alexios on the eve of the 
Crusade.” 

Of course, the fact that Anna spends a considerable amount of time and energy 
disparaging the heritage of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ is revealing in itself, for the author could 
presumably have simply dealt with this in a single line (or not reported it at all), if she 
thought that this individual was an impostor and not worthy of discussion. Certainly, her 
emphatic (and brief) dismissal of the other principal ‘pretender’ who emerged in Alexios’ 
reign, a certain Raiktor who was used by Robert Guiscard to win support for his attack on 
Byzantium in 1081 contrasts sharply with the lengthy and careful repudiation of Diogenes 
here.” In this way, then, her decision to devote so much space to him in the first place 
provides an insight at the very least into what the author is trying to achieve in this section 
of the text (reproaching the Diogenes family and everything associated with them), and 
perhaps also into the real identity of the figure in question. 

The sheer amount of space which Anna devotes to this episode and to this character 
means that it is remarkable indeed that the premise of the case against the individual who 
accompanied the Cumans against Byzantium in the mid-1090s is flawed, at least as it 
appears in the Alexiad. According to Anna’s history, ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ purported to be 
Leo Diogenes. The author scoffs at this claim, stating emphatically that Leo had in fact 
been killed at Antioch during the 1070s when her uncle Isaac, the sebastokrator and 
brother of Alexios I, was doux of that city. She goes to the trouble of cross-referring to the 
work of her husband here, saying ‘nep 68 1@ Aentouepéotepov EDEAOVTL pavOdvetv 
téotnr dnd tõv tod xAgwo Katoupos ovyypapnpdtov Sievtvyeiv. This is curious 
indeed, since Nikephoros Bryennios is clear about what happened at Antioch in this 
period: it was not Leo Diogenes who was killed there, but his brother, Constantine.” 

For Anna to have made this mistake on her own might be understandable, given that 
she was writing many years after the events in question.” Her explicit reference to another 
source, however, is rather more difficult to explain, given that the text to which the author 
refers in fact records something rather different. That Anna misquotes from another 
source (and one which she was familiar with at that) is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that Anna’s rejection and rebuttal of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ rests squarely on the fact 
that he had been claiming to be Leo — who clearly had not died two decades earlier as the 
author claims. In other words, therefore, the misidentification by the author of the Alexiad 
directly undermines the claims that this man was an impostor. In this way, then, Anna’s 
statements that the man who accompanied the Cumans was an impostor would be 
consistent only if this figure had purported to be Constantine Diogenes. 

The mistake here is a peculiar one, not least since it is clear that Anna herself 
evidently knew that Leo Diogenes had not been killed at Antioch during the 1070s. We 
know this because the Alexiad notes his presence on two separate military campaigns, 
both led by the emperor himself, against the Normans and against the Pechenegs respec- 
tively. On both occasions, Leo — amongst others — is singled out for his impetuosity in 
encouraging and urging Alexios to launch what turned out to be perhaps the two biggest 
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defeats of his entire reign, namely those at Dyrrakhion in 1081 and at Dristra some years 
later." Some scholars have argued that the inconsistency and contradiction here is to be 
explained by carelessness on the part of Anna Komnene.” Yet the amount of space and 
energy which is dedicated to this episode, the detail which the author goes into, and the 
firm identification of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ as (claiming to be) Leo Diogenes, suggests that we 
should also look to explore other alternatives here. 

Of course, the primary reason why the individual who appears in the Alexiad's 
account of the Cuman invasion could not actually be Leo Diogenes is that Anna Komnene 
reports the death of the son of Romanos IV during the Danube campaign of the 
mid-1080s. Anna states that, having become separated from the main contingent of the 
army, Leo was swept towards the Pecheneg line, was surrounded and was killed: ‘onnvika 
Kai Agwv 6 tod Aioyévoug vióg oqoópótepov Kata t&v LKvOdv &innaodpevos koi 
TAEOV toô Oéovtog npóg tàs åuátas mopoaovopeig KaIpinv nANyeic mémtOKEV."* 
This would obviously mean that the figure accompanying the Cumans must have been an 
impostor, if indeed he claimed to be Leo Diogenes, since this individual had been killed 
some years earlier. 

It is worth stressing, then, that the Alexiad is the only source which records the death 
of Leo Diogenes. This is not in itself unusual, given that this source is by far the longest 
and most comprehensive account of the period 1081-1118 as a whole, and indeed is by far 
the fullest source for Byzantium’s relations with the Pechenegs in the 1080s. As a result, 
therefore, there are many other incidents, observations and episodes that are known only 
from Anna Komnene’s text. Nevertheless, the fact that the Alexiad is the only source to 
mention Leo’s death is important to note, for the fact that this cannot be confirmed from 
elsewhere inevitably allows for a margin of doubt here which would be removed if Leo’s 
death had been reported independently elsewhere. 

Certainly, the very visible and deliberate elimination of Leo Diogenes is an important 
element in establishing the ‘Diogenes’ of the Cuman invasion as an impostor. And as such, 
therefore, this needs to be considered carefully, for there are several reasons to be hesitant 
in accepting Anna’s statement about Leo’s death, or rather, there are several reasons to 
suspect that the figure who accompanied the Cumans may really have been connected to 
the Diogenes family, and might even have been Leo Diogenes himself. 

For example, therefore, there can be little doubt that many parts of this episode 
simply do not stack up or ring true. Thus, as Anna makes plain, the Cuman attack on 
Byzantium was not the first time that people had heard about the man who claimed to be 
a member of the Diogenes family. This individual had become widely known and talked 
about in Constantinople itself some time before the attack. It clearly did not cross the 
minds of many that he might have been an impostor — something which is significant to 
note — since not only was he accepted as a bone fide member of the Diogenes family in 
the imperial capital, but was actively promoted as a possible challenger to the throne 
itself.” The fact that Alexios himself had come to hear of these rumours provides one clue 
that there may have been substance both to the gossip itself, but also presumably to the 
fact that the would-be pretender really may have been a member of the Diogenes family, 
since this was an integral part of the threat which was posed to the emperor.” 
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That Alexios banished this individual to the outer extremities of the empire, to 
Kherson on the Black Sea, also suggests that there may be more to this episode than meets 
the eye.*! This extreme measure taken by Alexios lends weight to his daughter's claims 
that ‘Diogenes’ really did present a threat to the Emperor. Nor was exile the full extent of 
the punishment meted out, for Alexios also gave the order that ‘Diogenes’ should be kept 
locked up (‘Čpopovpov sivo mapekoAeóooto.)? This again rather suggests that 
‘Diogenes’ was more than just an impudent impostor — as the Alexiad makes out — and 
that he needed to be dealt with actively and decisively. 

Our suspicions deepen further still with Anna Komnene's comment that rumours 
about ‘Diogenes’ had served to upset her aunt, Theodora, whom she describes as the 
widow of Leo Diogenes.? Quite how Theodora had heard this gossip, given that she was 
living isolated in a convent, following the very strictest regime of personal and devotional 
discipline, is unclear. More important here, though, is the fact that she was said to 
be upset by the rumours in the first place (h 88 tobg Aripoug ékeívoug Lh pépovoa 
1x9et0’).> It is a little surprising that she felt this way: in fact, Theodora was not the 
widow of Leo Diogenes, but of his brother Constantine, who had died at Antioch in the 
10705.36 

The author's confusion between Leo and Constantine Diogenes is again significant, 
not least since the identification of the individual who accompanied the Cumans as an 
impostor pretending to be the former (and not the latter), is fundamental to Anna 
Komnene’s case of establishing that the pretender to Alexios’ throne was a fraud. It is 
striking, then, that the convenience of the author's error here once more works in Anna's 
favour, in so far as only a sharp eye might pick out the obvious problem which her 
mistake poses. And furthermore, just as Anna's insistence as to the identity of the indi- 
vidual in question is curious, so too is the fact that the author was not able to distinguish 
correctly between Constantine and Leo Diogenes, particularly given that the former was 
after all her own uncle. 

Anna's confusion is all the more difficult to explain, given the close association which 
the Diogenes family maintained and developed with the Komnenoi during her own life- 
time. Apart from the fact that Alexios had looked after the sons of Romanos IV Diogenes 
carefully, treating them as members of his own family — as Anna herself tells us! — there 
was at least one further marriage tie between the two families. Thus, we know that 
the emperor's brother, Adrian, was married to a half-sister of Constantine, Leo and 
Nikephoros Diogenes." In other words, therefore, the Diogenes family were not outsiders 
in Komnenian Byzantium, even if they did pose a threat to Alexios (whether real or 
imaginary), but were closely linked with the imperial family itself. In this way, then, 
Anna's confusion between the various Diogenai is all the more unconvincing. 

But perhaps the most important indications that there may have been substance to 
the claims of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ to be who he said he was comes from Anna's coverage 
of the Cuman attack itself. The first point to make is that while it is difficult to reach 
any conclusions about the impetus for the invasion in terms of whether this really was 
instigated by Diogenes or whether he simply accompanied the Cumans who had decided 
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to launch an attack anyway, the timing could not have been better. This was partly 
because Alexios was clearly in a precarious position at the time of the invasion, for even 
though he had successfully dealt with the Normans and the Pechenegs before 1091, he had 
been forced to spend much of the following years struggling to deal with the Serbs and 
with the situation in Asia Minor. In other words, therefore, an attack in the mid-1090s 
dovetailed neatly with a period where the emperor was stretched and therefore, evidently, 
vulnerable. But the most important indicator as to the deliberate and careful timing of 
the attack is that it followed soon after the conspiracy of Nikephoros Diogenes had been 
uncovered. 

As the Alexiad makes clear, Nikephoros' plot represented a very serious challenge 
to the emperor. Indeed, as Anna reveals, the conspiracy was dealt with only with great 
difficulty, and as investigations were to prove, a very large number of people, including 
senators and senior officers, as well as many rank and file soldiers, had provided their 
backing to Nikephoros.?? So extensively did the plot spread, and so great was the threat to 
Alexios' life, that the Emperor did not dare to have all those implicated arrested. Instead 
he had offered a general amnesty to all concerned — which should not be interpreted 
simply as a sign of clemency and magnanimity (as Anna implies), but rather as a sign that 
Alexios was in an extremely precarious position and could not risk taking the reprisals 
that the situation demanded.” 

That the Cuman assault followed soon after this conspiracy had been uncovered, is 
therefore striking indeed. The fact that it was accompanied by an individual with the same 
family name as Nikephoros is doubly so, and appears to be more than simple chance. If 
the ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ really was related to Nikephoros, it is entirely understandable why 
he had sought to promote or at least to participate in an attack on Byzantium: both to 
avenge his brother’s blinding, and also, naturally and more importantly, to capitalise on 
the backing which Nikephoros had been able to muster for his own attempt to overthrow 
Alexios I. The fact then that only the main ringleaders of the plot — named by Anna as 
Nikephoros himself, Michael Taronites and Kekaumenos Katakalon — were punished for 
their involvement, while the majority of Nikephoros’ supporters were granted an amnesty 
and left at large, presumably meant that there was a substantial body of support and of 
supporters to draw on who had been so dissatisfied with Komnenian rule that they had 
been prepared to sanction the removal, and even the murder, of Alexios I. That they had 
looked to one son of a former emperor (Romanos IV) as an alternative made it perfectly 
conceivable, if not likely, that they would no doubt look to another, if given the chance. 

In this respect, therefore, the Cuman attack would appear not to be merely coinciden- 
tal in terms of its timing, nor the participation and presence of a Diogenes an accident. For 
this incident also betrays a knowledge of the internal politics of the empire which is both 
surprising and revealing, both for the steppe nomads and, for that matter, for ‘Diogenes’ 
himself, marooned in Kherson — regardless of whether he really was who he claimed to 
be. The logic, therefore, is that there was a specific significance to the timing of the attack 
on Byzantium, and that this followed on from the quelling of the plot against the emperor 
shortly beforehand.*! In other words, then, the Cuman attack seems to have been a direct 
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consequence of the conspiracy of Nikephoros Diogenes, and followed news that 
Nikephoros had failed in his attempt to depose the emperor. 

That ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ was aware and knew about Nikephoros’ plot gives one 
indication of the familiarity which this individual had with, and the information he was 
able to obtain about, Byzantium. What is even more instructive is that this individual 
clearly knew not just about the domestic political situation, but had a good first hand 
knowledge of the workings and the trappings of imperial power — which is, again, consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that this figure really was a member of the Diogenes family. For 
example, therefore, he was aware that he should have a personal bodyguard, just as the 
emperor did; he knew how to dress as the emperor; and he not only knew what imperial 
insignia were, but had his own with him.” It is striking that no mention is made that these 
were wrong in any respect, for example, that the insignia were incorrect, or poor imita- 
tions. That ‘Diogenes’ knew precisely what the symbols of imperial power were would not 
come as a surprise were he indeed the son of a former emperor. 

Even if these symbols were pretensions and essentially symbolic in their value, 
the actions of ‘Diogenes’ during the Cuman attack offer rather more concrete clues that 
this individual may indeed have been who he said he was, that is to say a member of 
the Diogenes family. His decision to head for Adrianople so that he could seek out 
Nikephoros Bryennios (the elder) is a good example. The fact that he knew that this 
was where he would find Bryennios may not be too hard to explain since this town was, 
after all, well-known as the home of the Bryennioi. Even if this does not show conclusively 
that ‘Diogenes’ knew the sort of things that only a real Diogenes (rather than any well- 
informed Byzantine) would have known, the fact that he knew that Nikephoros Bryennios 
had been a close confidant of Romanos IV shows a level of knowledge that is specific 
enough for us to wonder just who this individual was, and how he knew of the 
relationship between Bryennios and the former emperor. 

In fact, Bryennios had not only been a highly trusted member of Romanos’ entourage, 
accompanying on and advising during the fateful Manzikert campaign. He had also been 
placed in command of the western provinces by Romanos IV.* And as even Anna herself 
tells us, the bond between the two men was so close that the emperor had gone so far as 
to adopt Bryennios as his brother.“ The ‘pretender’ knew this, for he is purported saying 
in the Alexiad that the reason why Bryennios would in turn help him was that *k&v yàp pì 
ék QÓosOG, AAG ye ék npooipéosoG trjv npóg TOV épóv natépa dósAoikT|v Éoye 
d1d8eo1v.’* This too gives an important clue as to the identity of ‘Diogenes’. 

In this respect, therefore, it might be added that the journey to meet with Bryennios 
to ask for money and support would have been an extraordinarily rash (or brave) thing 
to do had ‘Diogenes’ really been an impostor. Moreover, the individual in question does 
not appear to have been bluffing when he said he wanted to meet with Bryennios, and 
persisted in seeking an audience with him when he reached Adrianople, certain that this 
would establish once and for all that he was indeed the son of Romanos IV.* Again, this 
would appear to have been a foolish thing for ‘Diogenes’ to do, unless of course he was 
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confident that Bryennios would indeed recognise and accept him. It is striking, then, that 
Bryennios carefully kept his distance from the individual, refusing to meet with him 
directly. Indeed, even his verdict as to the pretender’s identity was hardly convincing, even 
according to Anna, with Bryennios reaching his conclusion by leaning over the walls of the 
town, trying to tell if he really could recognise ‘Diogenes” voice. Even then, his response 
was enigmatic and ambiguous, declaring that he was not entirely confident that the voice 
was that of Romanos IV’s son (‘Sou ye &x6 ts povůç toô &VSpdc tekuarpóuevoc £Aeye 
rite viðv adtov énrytyvdoKetv ‘Popavod tod Atoyévouc’).” 

Bryennios’ reluctance to meet with ‘Diogenes’, to make any greater effort to recognise 
his voice, or to reach a decisive decision provides a telling insight here. In the first place, 
it is striking and highly revealing that Bryennios did not dismiss Diogenes’ claims on the 
basis that this person was already dead — the basis for Anna Komnene’s repudiation. One 
can therefore tease from Bryennios’ response, which relied solely on his sense of hearing, 
that it was indeed possible that the individual might have been the son of Romanos IV 
Diogenes, but simply did not sound like him. This has some significance. 

Of course, Bryennios had his own reasons to reject ‘Diogenes’, for while he had 
indeed been a confidant of Romanos IV, he had managed successfully to transfer his 
allegiances to Alexios I Komnenos some point after 1081 — even though Alexios had put 
down his own attempt to take the throne towards the end of the previous decade. 
Although it is not clear when the Bryennioi entered the imperial (Komnenian) entourage, 
it is perhaps no coincidence that the cementing of the alliance between the two families 
was broadly contemporaneous with the Cuman attack. 

We know that a marriage was concluded between Anna Komnene, the eldest child of 
the emperor, and Nikephoros Bryennios — either the son or the grandson of the Bryennios 
who led the defence of Adrianople — by 1097, when Bryennios is mentioned as Anna’s 
husband and with the high title of panbypersebastos, which Zonaras tells us he was given 
on the occasion of his marriage. They were not married before the exposure of the 
Nikephoros Diogenes conspiracy, since Anna was still engaged to Constantine Doukas 
at this time.” In other words, by rejecting ‘Diogenes’ at Adrianople, Bryennios was also 
making the decision to look to the present regime, rather than to the past. 

In one sense, therefore, it does not matter if the marriage was the reward for 
Bryennios’ support for Alexios during the Cuman attack, or if this had already been 
agreed and concluded beforehand. Either way, it did not serve Bryennios to act in any way 
that might prejudice his own chances of gaining more influence and power in Komnenian 
Byzantium. Interestingly, therefore, while little is known about members of the Bryennios 
family having any positions of importance during the 1080s, in addition to the marriage 
alliance and the resultant titles and honours which the young Nikephoros received 
by 1097, other members of the family also benefited around this time. Indeed, Anna 
Komnene's father-in-law can be found shortly after the Cuman invasion discharging the 
highly sensitive and important duties of the doux of Dyrrakhion.? This points to an 
important upswing in the fortunes of the family around the time of the Cuman attack. 
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Bryennios’ denial of the identity of ‘Diogenes’ should not come as a surprise there- 
fore, even if the lackadaisical and ambiguous fashion in which he set about doing this 
taises our eyebrows. Bryennios evidently thought that he stood to gain by supporting 
the emperor. His decision here amounted to a tight call of judgement: as the Alexiad 
makes plain, the threat to Adrianople itself from the Cumans was substantial, with a siege 
being imposed and sustained for some forty-eight days. Crucially, it seems no attempts 
were made to raise the blockade from the outside, and resistance was confined to what 
Adrianople and its inhabitants under the command of Bryennios could do to break or 
weaken the siege.*! Indeed, Alexios himself did little or nothing to help, remaining at 
Anchialos on the Black Sea coast throughout this time and refusing to try to raise the 
blockade of Adrianople.? In this way, therefore, Bryennios’ refutation of ‘Diogenes’ — 
particularly if this figure was a member of the former imperial family — can by no means 
have been a clear-cut decision, which might again go some way towards explaining his 
elusive response to the pretender. Put simply, Bryennios was hedging his bets. 

If this offers yet another clue as to the possibility that ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ may in fact 
have been who he said he was, then so too do four other, final pieces of information which 
appear in the Alexiad. Two of these come from the way in which ‘Diogenes’ was eventu- 
ally captured. We learn from Anna Komnene that a certain Alakaseus approached the 
emperor with an idea of how to trick the pretender into being apprehended. This stemmed 
from the fact that Alakaseus’ father and the father of ‘Diogenes’ had once known each 
other. Thus ‘6 pòs natůp cvvi(óng noida TH 1o Wevdovtpov natpi čtoyev dv. The 
idea therefore was to approach the pretender with the offer to help him. Revealingly, 
therefore, when Alakaseus presented himself to ‘Diogenes’, the fact that he stressed the 
previous friendship between his own father and Romanos IV, and not with the pretender’s 
‘real’ father, suggests that Romanos IV really had been the father of the individual in 
question.” 

If this provides an echo of the case of the familiarity of Bryennios and Romanos IV, 
and as such serves as another good indication that ‘Diogenes’ really was a son of the 
former Emperor Romanos, then the fact that the pretender did not consider whether a 
trap was being laid for him, or whether Alakaseus might have been lying, clearly provides 
another. After all, while Alakaseus presented himself as having suffered at the hands of 
Alexios as a result of his own support for ‘Diogenes, one might have expected a good deal 
more circumspection from the pretender had he been an impostor — with no knowledge 
of who Alakaseus' father, or who Alakaseus himself was.? As it was, his acceptance of the 
emotional and visible claims of this figure at face value provides more circumstantial evi- 
dence from which to build a case that ‘Diogenes’ was not an impostor. 

The third element here which also serves to further back this hypothesis comes from 
what happened after the pretender was captured and taken into custody by Constantine 
Euphorbenos Katakalon.” Rather than overseeing the summary execution of ‘Diogenes’, 
Constantine instead made for Tzouroulos with this individual, with the intention of then 
heading for the imperial capital itself.’ That ‘Diogenes’ was not put to death but carefully 
brought back to Constantinople is significant. It suggests in the first place a respect for the 
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prisoner, which may have stemmed from the fact that he was after all the son of a former 
emperor; it may also have stemmed from the fact that at least two sons of Romanos IV 
had been brought up in Constantinople by Alexios himself after he had taken the throne 
in 1081, and treated as his the emperor’s children — although this is what Anna tells us. 
The most logical reason not to dispose of this individual, however, was the fear of further 
antagonising supporters of the Diogenes family, of provoking further animosity which 
might once again erupt to pose a serious threat to Alexios’ regime. 

And there was another motive for the emperor to bring ‘Diogenes’ to Constantinople 
— one which does not necessarily contradict his desire not to alienate part of the Byzan- 
tine elite who had been implicated against Alexios. This too is left unmentioned by Anna 
Komnene. It stands to reason that by parading ‘Diogenes’ in the imperial capital, the 
emperor could not only prove that he had indeed captured the individual who had stimu- 
lated so much gossip in Constantinople, but also could serve as a precious and categorical 
demonstration of what happened to those who dared to resist the sovereign. As such, then, 
the bringing of ‘Diogenes’ back alive was intended to drive home to disgruntled opponents 
of the regime that there was little point in resisting Komnenian authority and, more 
specifically, in throwing their lot in with relatives and intimates of the Diogenes family in 
the future. 

Perhaps even more revealing here is the reaction of one member of Alexios’ family 
itself to the capture of the pretender. As we learn from the Alexiad, the order to keep 
‘Diogenes’ alive and to bring him back to the capital had come not from the emperor 
himself, but from his mother, Anna Dalassene. Moreover, as the text makes clear, 
Anna Dalassene had acted quickly on learning about the capture of ‘Diogenes’, ordering 
Eustathios Kymineianos to move at great speed to retrieve this individual and bring him 
to Constantinople.’ This is presumably a reflection of the fact that Dalassene perceived 
that ‘Diogenes’ posed a real threat to her son, and therefore needed to be brought not 
only directly to the capital but also to someone whose loyalty to the emperor was beyond 
question. This would explain why ‘Diogenes’ was brought directly to Anna Dalassene 
herself. 

In other words, Alexios’ mother took personal control of the situation in order to 
suffocate all chances of a repeat or re-ignition of the threat posed by this individual. And 
herein lies a very important clue to the episode as a whole: the very fact that ‘Diogenes’ 
was taken so seriously both by those in Constantinople before the Cuman attack, by the 
emperor himself who banished him to Kherson, by the local population in the Balkans, by 
the author of the Alexiad, and, for that matter, by the author of the Russian Primary 
Chronicle, points clearly to the conclusion that a very grave challenge was posed by 
‘Diogenes’. And that this was the case — and that it was perceived to be the case in 
contemporary Byzantium — provides a telling insight into the likely identity of this figure, 
or more accurately, into the fact that he really was a member of the former imperial 
family. 

While Anna herself is both highly critical of, and dismissive about the identity of this 
individual, many of the signs within her account in the Alexiad suggest that there was 
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substance to the claims of the individual in question. In the first place, the support which 
he enjoyed in the capital, in the Balkans and with the Cumans suggests he was more than 
simply an impostor. His knowledge both of Byzantine customs and, crucially, of the 
former connections and friendships of the Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes, are hard to 
reconcile with a claimed, rather than real, identity, and sit more credibly alongside some- 
one who really had experience of the imperial court, and familiarity with the connections 
and friendships formed by the deposed emperor. 

The actions of ‘Diogenes’ during the attack also point convincingly to his identity 
being genuine, for apart from knowing that Bryennios would be a good person to turn to 
(which is in itself striking), the attempt to seek his support and help can surely only be 
understood as being something which a real Diogenes — rather than an impostor — 
would do. Moreover, it is important to note that Bryennios’ rejection of the figure 
who presented himself at Adrianople was not only ambiguous; it was also done without 
actually meeting with this individual, with Bryennios relying on his sense of hearing alone 
to determine whether Diogenes was who he said he was — a convenient way to avoid 
dealing with the issue, while retaining the possibility to reconsider and to reassess at a later 
stage if necessary. 

So too is it of some significance that Bryennios’ response to ‘Diogenes’ did not reject 
this individual on the grounds that the man Diogenes purported to be was already dead. 
Although Anna makes great play of this on more than one occasion in this section of the 
text, stressing — mistakenly — that Leo Diogenes had died at Antioch, Bryennios’ reply 
did not seek to deny that the man by the walls of the town might indeed have been the son 
of Romanos IV, only that he did not sound quite like him. 

What is most compelling of all, however, is the fact that the account of Anna 
Komnene’s ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ has such a strong undercurrent behind it. For apart from, 
or rather in addition to, the many hints, clues and inconsistencies in the Alexiad’s coverage 
of the Cuman attack, the theme which runs through these chapters is one of fear and 
of the emperor being faced with a serious threat. ‘Diogenes’ had represented danger to 
Alexios from well before his arrival at the head of, or at least alongside, Cuman forces in 
the 1090s. As Anna makes clear, this threat had not diminished by the time of the attack. 
The extent of and the response to ‘Diogenes’ therefore goes a long way to showing how 
legitimate and serious the threat really was. 

If the fact that Alexios was threatened at all by ‘Diogenes’ in the case that the latter 
was an impostor is one thing, then the fact that he did not deal with him decisively, is 
another altogether. Of course, the treatment of this figure is revealing, for his banishment 
to Kherson before the Cuman attack is both consistent with Alexios seeking a solution 
that would remove a genuine threat to his authority, but one which would not further 
inflame the expressions of anti-Komnenian sentiment in the Byzantium of the 1090s. 
And in this respect, the fact that the culmination of such expressions came with the plot of 
Nikephoros Diogenes and on the very eve of the Cuman invasion at that, give an even 
greater significance to the timing of the attack, and, of course, to the identity of the 
pretender. 
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This then suggests that the individual who accompanied the Cumans really was a 
member of the Diogenes family. It is harder, however, to identify which member he was. 
To judge from the Alexiad and from the Hyle Historias of Nikephoros Bryennios, he 
cannot have been Constantine Diogenes, who had been killed at Antioch.® Nor can he 
have been Nikephoros, who had been blinded and apparently exiled to Caesaropolis 
shortly beforehand.” 

Leo Diogenes is a more curious candidate, not least since Anna reports his death in 
her coverage of the 1080s. The fact that the Alexiad is the only source to report this may 
be suspicious, though it should also be stressed that this also reflects the gaps in other 
primary material for this period, with the result that it is difficult to establish a detailed 
prosopography for Alexios’ reign as a whole without relying heavily on Anna Komnene’s 
history. It is striking, though, that a cult of Leo Diogenes does appear to have emerged and 
to have persisted in Kievan Rus’ at the end of the eleventh and start of the twelfth century: 
some twenty years later another (?) individual appears in the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
either son-in-law or brother-in-law to Vladimir Monomakh, and referred to as referred 
to as Leo tsarevich.“ The name, coupled with the obvious implication that Leo was the 
son of an emperor, evidently maps neatly onto the figure, or perhaps the memory of Leo 
Diogenes.9 While it is difficult to know how to interpret this, it raises the question of 
whether Leo actually was killed during the early part of Alexios' reign, as the Alexiad 
suggests, or whether it was another individual, perhaps even another Diogenes brother 
who had died during the disastrous expedition against Dristra in the mid-1080s. 

Essentially of course, is does not really matter whether the person who accompanied 
the Cumans and who appealed to Bryennios for help was actually Leo Diogenes or 
whether he was another son (or close relative) of Romanos IV, for the point here revolves 
more around the identification of a likely link between ‘Devgenevich’ and ‘Pseudo- 
Diogenes' and the former emperor. Certainly, Anna's apparent inability to distinguish 
between Constantine and Leo Diogenes suggests that at least one contemporary found it 
easy to make mistakes when talking about sons of Romanos IV Diogenes. 

In any event, it is certainly worth considering whether Romanos IV had more than 
the three sons who are known from the sources for this period. This is by no means 
impossible, given that we only know of two of these (Constantine and Leo) from brief 
appearances in the work of Nikephoros Bryennios and of Anna Komnene; the fact that the 
latter evidently draws material directly from the former has obvious implications about 
even this. And of course, if we are more generous here, we might even widen the net in 
order to catch not only other sons of Romanos IV, but also, for that matter, other imme- 
diate descendants, such as sons of Constantine, Nikephoros or even Leo Diogenes, about 
whom nothing is known. 

Realistically, therefore, there are three alternatives to choose from. First, that Leo 
Diogenes was killed fighting the Pechenegs, and that the individual who was exiled to 
Kherson and later was involved in an attack on Byzantium was indeed a fraud — just as 
Anna claims he was. However, the lenient treatment of this figure by the emperor before 
and after the attack, and the many clues contained within the text which point to the 
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identity of ‘Diogenes’ being genuine are hard to discard. So too is the fact that the claims 
of this figure were evidently taken seriously by a sizeable — and influential — part of 
the population of Constantinople, including Constantine Diogenes’ widow and, for that 
matter, the emperor himself. Above all, however, the actions attributed to the individual 
in question during the invasion sit much more comfortably alongside a hypothesis that 
he was a pretender. And of course, the lengths which Anna Komnene goes to in order to 
discredit his claims and his identity rather point to the seriousness of these. 

The second alternative, therefore, is that Leo Diogenes really was killed during the 
Pecheneg campaigns, and that the later figure who appears in the text, exiled to Kherson 
and accompanying the Cuman attack on Byzantium, was a brother or perhaps a close 
relative of his (and of Constantine and Nikephoros Diogenes). This sibling/relation, whose 
first name is not known, is deliberately named Leo in the Alexiad, so as to discredit his 
claims, and to denigrate the Diogenes family further. In this respect, then, the fact that it 
is only Anna Komnene who provides the first name of the individual in question, with 
the Primary Chronicle only providing a patronymic, might be seen as significant, and be 
revealing as to the author’s intentions in a part of the text which focuses closely on the 
problems which Alexios I experienced by members of the Diogenes family. That is to say, 
then, that outside the Alexiad, we have no evidence that the individual who accompanied 
the Cuman invasion actually claimed to be Leo Diogenes, only that he claimed to be the 
son of Romanos IV Diogenes. As such, then, Anna’s nomination of the figure in question 
as Leo, rather than his ‘real’ name would be seen as a case of authorial intervention and 
manipulation, with all the implications which this brings about the composition and 
intention of at least this section of the text. 

The final alternative is that Anna’s material for the Pecheneg campaigns contained a 
reference to the death of a son of the Emperor Romanos IV. Knowing that this was not 
Romanos’ eldest son, Constantine who was already dead, while Nikephoros had subse- 
quently taken part in a plot against Alexios — Anna had assumed, inadvertently, that it 
must have been Leo. Her confusion here is not hard to understand, particularly when set 
against her obvious problems in reporting accurately which members of the Diogenes 
family were married to whom, including mistakenly thinking that her own uncle had been 
Leo Diogenes, rather than Constantine. In the case that it was another Diogenes who had 
been a casualty while fighting the Pechenegs, and that the figure who takes centre stage in 
the late eleventh century was in fact Leo Diogenes (as Anna says he purported to be) 
would certainly make sense of the difficulties which we would otherwise face here. For 
example, while the participation of Nikephoros Diogenes in the attempt to repel Robert 
Guiscard in 1081 is just about credible on the grounds that he might at least have been a 
teenager by then, that of his brother Leo is not. Younger than Nikephoros, Leo cannot 
have been much more than ten years old at this time — hardly old enough to have accom- 
panied the emperor and certainly unlikely either to have been asked to give his opinion of 
battle tactics, as Anna Komnene reports, or to have been listened to in his assessment 
of the forthcoming confrontation with the Normans. This too suggests that Anna’s 
coverage of members of the Diogenes family may not be fully reliable, with the comments 
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attributed to Leo either a reflection of genuine mistaken identity by the author (with 
another Diogenes brother/relative to blame here), or intentional and deliberate manipula- 
tion by Anna. Either way, then, we need to be wary of the author's attempts to smear and 
implicate the various sons of the Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes. 

If there had indeed been another Diogenes alive in Byzantium in this period — which 
is necessary in order to justify either reading which points to the veracity of claims of 
‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ — then it is worth stressing that the existence of such an individual 
cannot be ruled out by the negotiations of Romanos IV and Robert Guiscard in the early 
1070s. Seeking an alliance with Guiscard following the spectacular series of Byzantine 
reverses (and Norman gains) in the preceding decade which had essentially brought impe- 
rial authority in Italy to an end, Diogenes had proposed a marriage alliance between the 
unfortunate Helena, who was later engaged to Constantine Doukas, and one of his sons.9 
The name of this son has not been identified, though Gautier has speculated as to whether 
it was Constantine. The text does suggest that Romanos IV had more than one son at 
the time of the negotiations or available to be offered up for such an alliance, which raises 
the possibility that there was indeed at least one other Diogenes son alive in this period. 
Constantine must have been married soon after these negotiations (to Theodora 
Komnene), if he was not married already; meanwhile, the fact that we know that 
Nikephoros and Leo were not born until after 1067 at the very earliest also raises the 
question of whether Romanos IV may not have had further son(s), either during his four- 
year spell as emperor, or indeed either before he came to the throne, or after his deposition 
following the battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

This therefore provides some room to manoeuvre in our attempt to argue that Anna 
may be misleading us in her categorical dismissal of ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ as an impostor. But 
so too should the fact that the individual who appears in the Alexiad and in the Russian 
Primary Chronicle was clearly taken very seriously in Kiev, with his credentials apparently 
considered adequate for him to have moved freely in the highest circles in southern Russia 
(as well as within Byzantium itself, to judge from Anna Komnene's account). Indeed, the 
Primary Chronicle later comments about a Leo tsarevich, presumably a relative of the 
individual who had accompanied the attack on Byzantium, who was married to a member 
of the ruling family of Kiev at the start of the twelfth century, which suggests that not only 
was this person one of substance and high status but also that he was treated as such. 
Likewise, the appearance of the name Diogenes within Kievan Rus' from the start of the 
twelfth century might also be taken not only to represent the admiration for the Alexiad's 
‘Diogenes’ and for the Devgenevich of the Primary Chronicle, but also a reflection of the 
fact that this really was a son of Romanos IV, or at the very least had a close kinship with 
the former emperor.” 

It is striking too that the arrest of ‘Diogenes’ which is reported by the Alexiad is 
not the last time we hear of a figure claiming to be the son of Romanos IV. Thus, when 
attacking Byzantium in 1106, Bohemond ‘filium Digenis augusti aliosque de Grecis seu 
Thracibus illustres secum habebat’.” This is not mentioned by the Alexiad or by other 
Greek sources which mention the assault. However, the fact that Orderic Vitalis mentions 
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the participation of a Diogenes and that he does not comment on the fact that this was 
an impostor is significant, not least since Orderic is surprisingly well informed about 
the Byzantine world, and no less importantly, since he is not always well-disposed to 
Bohemond. And even if we cannot associate or identify this individual with the person 
involved in the Cuman attack, at the very least it shows that there were those in the 
late eleventh and early twelfth century who clearly not only thought that one of Romanos 
IV's sons was very much alive, but that he was opposed to Alexios I Komnenos in 
Constantinople and prepared to lend his support to others who sought to displace him. 
Given the deaths of Constantine and Leo Diogenes and the blinding and unavailability of 
their brother, Nikephoros, Orderic's reference, the appearance and treatment of 
a(nother?) member of the Diogenes family in Kiev in the early twelfth century, the violent 
reaction of Anna Komnene and the clues offered up in the Alexiad, point relentlessly to the 
conclusion that the three Diogenes siblings may well have had another brother. 

In this way, therefore, the hypothesis presented here is that ‘Pseudo-Diogenes’ of the 
Alexiad who appears connected with a major steppe nomad invasion on Byzantium was 
in fact likely a son of the Emperor Romanos IV, although the problems presented by the 
sources, and particularly by the account of Anna Komnene, make it very difficult indeed 
to establish whether the figure in question actually was Leo Diogenes, or whether it was 
another, hitherto unknown, son of the former emperor. The fact that the individual was 
a descendant of Romanos IV, rather than simply claiming to be such, would explain 
both the amount of space accorded to this individual's appearance in the Alexiad, and also 
the seriousness with which he was treated certainly before and during the Cuman attack 
on Byzantium which took place in the mid-1090s. Even after his capture, the importance 
of this figure explains why he was brought to Constantinople, and not more decisively 
dealt with. The intervention of Anna Dalassene and the lack of reference to Diogenes' 
execution are also best explained by the fact that, as son of a former emperor, brother of 
a recent conspirator against Alexios and related by marriage to the Komnenoi — as well 
as to some of the most important families in the empire — his disposal might have marked 
yet more of the ill-feeling, antagonism and the plotting which had so nearly brought the 
Emperor down shortly beforehand. Caution was therefore required by the ruling family to 
stop a bad situation from becoming even worse. 

Moreover, if we are to identify the later appearance of one Leo Diogenes as a relative 
of this individual — and there are certainly circumstantial reasons for doing so, not least 
the high status he achieved among the Rus’ — then on both counts, those of dating and 
accuracy, the Russian Primary Chronicle proves to provide more reliable evidence than the 
much fuller Alexiad. The Primary Chronicle, of course, makes no mention of the fact that 
the identity of ‘Devgenevich’ or of Leo tsarevich was in doubt. That the author of the 
Alexiad had much to gain from doing so might go some way to explaining the vicious 
rhetoric which obscures the more mundane information contained in this text, as well as 
the clues that these provide both to the identity of the figure in question, but also to the 
gravity of the situation which Alexios had to contend with on the eve of the Crusade 
which saw him once again being challenged by a credible and plausible candidate for the 
throne itself. 
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